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1 Executive summary 


The Early Years are the educational priority for The Opportunities Party (TOP). Done well, early 
childhood education can shape social, emotional and academic outcomes. It can improve equity, 
and build strong communities and healthy families. Ultimately, healthy child development provides 
the foundation for a prosperous and sustainable society 1 . 

However, New Zealand's early childhood education (ECE) sector is in a state of crisis. For years, 
policy, funding and regulation decisions have been based on financial rather than educational 
perspectives. We're factory farming some of our youngest citizens. This needs to change, and TOP 
is ready to make these changes. 

We have one of the most world-renowned ECE curricula, Te Whariki. Our unique, culturally- 
entrenched services are set up to deliver this curriculum. Yet, New Zealand has some of the worst 
ECE regulations in the developed world, especially in terms of space allocations. So, where are we 
going wrong? 

Decades of politicians and bureaucrats tinkering in a sector they barely understand is largely to 
blame. Most recently, policy priorities have centred on 'participation' in ECE. This approach gives 
little consideration to the quality of our services. This has led to substandard services and 
regulations that are detrimentally affecting some of New Zealand's youngest children. 

There are many routes to 'quality' in early childhood education. TOP absolutely values quality in 
ECE, but prefers a community-led model, rather than a government-dictated or bureaucratic 
approach. Ideally, communities would gather around their local early childhood services to develop 
appropriate services within their context and for their children. In the meantime, TOP will 
implement a quality-based contracting model. This model will address issues with the current 
system, and reverse existing incentives towards substandard service. 

All evidence shows that warm, responsive relationships are crucial to every child's social, emotional 
and academic development. In order for these relationships to develop, we (politicians, voters and 
society) need to care more for the educators of our children - this includes teachers, parents, 
caregivers, and influential whanau members. TOP will promote an ethic of care in ECE. This care 
highlights the importance of community and relationship-based integration between whanau and 
ECE services, parents and teachers, and tamariki and influential adults in their lives. 

New Zealand spends $1.8 billion per year on ECE, but TOP questions how effectively that money is 
being spent. Certainly, the corporatisation of ECE has risen over the last 15 years as growth has 
come almost entirely from the private sector. 

It is crucial that ECE funding lands in communities and not in centralised bureaucracy or shareholder 
dividends. We believe communities and families know best what is needed for their children's 
holistic development. We will review the $/hr/child rates to ensure communities are supported to 
provide quality ECE services. 

The $/hr/child rates also need simplifying to ensure each service is treated fairly. Services with 
higher quality (based on educational grounds) will still be funded at a higher rate. Community-led 
services will also be prioritised, including playgroups, as will services operating in vulnerable 
communities, who experience barriers to resources under current systems. TOP is also committed 
to fair pay for ECE teachers, in-line with kindergarten and schools and improving working conditions 
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for ECE teachers. Overall, ECE funding will be designed to raise standards of ECE services across the 
sector. 

Some people see ECE as getting children ready for school, but TOP (and many teachers) question 
whether schools are ready for children. TOP advocates for ECE teachers to be employed in schools, 
to enhance the growing awareness of social and emotional learning through free-play, as a 
fundamental part of child development. 

Overall, TOP takes a holistic approach to early childhood education in New Zealand. We place 
tamariki, their whanau and communities in the centre of early learning. We believe in developing 
the physical, spiritual, family and mental health of each child. We will also encourage better 
integration between early childhood services and schools. 
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2 Introduction 


Whaia te matauranga hei oranga mo koutou. 
Seek after wisdom for the sake of your wellbeing. 


This Early Years Learning through Care Policy takes a holistic, process-oriented view of learning for 
children. It sees care as the fundamental basis for physical, emotional, social, spiritual and cognitive 
learning and growth. This 'care' comprises care for the educators by the system, care for the 
community and whanau by early childhood services, and care for the children by educators 
(teachers, whanau, caregivers). The concept of whanau throughout this policy incorporates 
Vygotsky's theory of socio-cultural development 2 , te ao Maori concepts of tuakana/teina 3 , and 
educational perceptions of reciprocity in teaching and learning (refer Section 3.5). 

The early years (from pre-birth to age seven) build the foundation for future learning and growth. 
Indeed, early childhood is the most significant period for learning, as children are building 
understandings of themselves as social beings, thinkers and communicators, and developing 
perceptions of their abilities and their own worth 4 . Moreover, a "strong foundation lays the 
groundwork for responsible citizenship, economic prosperity, healthy communities, and successful 
parenting of the next generation. A weak foundation can seriously undermine the social and 
economic vitality of a nation 5 ." The early childhood curriculum, Te Whariki, aims to ensure children 
grow as "competent and confident learners and communicators, healthy in mind, body and spirit, 
secure in their sense of belonging and in the knowledge that they make a valued contribution to 
society 6 ". This policy aims to enable the sector to fulfil the promise of Te Whariki. 

Education is one of the greatest strengths of humankind, and our ability to reason, create and think 
critically is what sets us apart from other mammals. The current generation of early learners will 
face a rapidly changing world, to which they will need to adapt. Not even the advent of the internet 
brought about such dramatic change as this generation will face, in terms of the changing nature of 
work through artificial intelligence, and the impacts of climate change and population explosion. We 
need our future learners to be adaptable, resilient, connected (with self, others, community and 
environment), creative and curious. The early years provide an opportunity to build a foundation 
upon which to develop these and other traits of executive function, such as cognitive flexibility, 
metacognition and self-regulation. This policy holds the process of learning as its mandate and aims 
to create life-long learners with innovative and creative minds that are capable of discovery from 
early childhood and throughout life. 

Today's children face an uncertain future, for which they will need resilience, connectedness and 
adaptability. These skills are developed through close interactive relationships, through 
individualised, contextualised and diverse learning journeys, and by experiencing real-life situations 
and settings. Community plays a crucial role in this contextual development of children. Despite 
being somewhat idealistic in the short term, in the neo-liberal society we live in, the 'process of 
learning' mandate, coupled with TOPs other equity-driven policies, aims to provide every child with 
an equal opportunity to thrive in the education system in New Zealand TOP will invest in 
integrated, supportive, community-minded services, particularly in communities experiencing 
barriers to social, economic, political and environmental resources, to rectify the damage being 
wrought by the current system7. 
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The Early Years Learning policy is TOP'S main educational priority, as these are the most influential 
years in a child's development. In summary, the Early Years Learning policy aims to: 


• Reinforce the notion of learning as a process rather than a series of outcomes 

• Reconceptualise the early learning years as 0-7 years of age 

• Devote the early years to the social and emotional development of children 

• View children as learners with rights, who are part of a social world 

• Take a multi-disciplinary approach to early learning by: 

o Requiring better integration across relevant ministries, organisations and agencies, 
across, for example, healthcare, education, social development and regulation 
o Ensuring professional development incorporates a multi-disciplinary perspective, 
beyond education, including, for example, healthcare, neuroscience, law, history etc. 

• Create an ethic of care throughout the sector, by: 

o Acknowledging that when the system isn't caring for the teachers, the teachers 
struggle to care for our children 

o Recognising that when the children aren't well cared for, their learning and 
development suffers 

o Providing conditions for learning to flourish, rather than commanding and 
controlling the sector 

o Improving working conditions for educators (teachers, whanau, caregivers) 
o Creating a system that supports, trains and values educators 

• Bring a sense of communit y to early childhood learning, by: 

o Creating better integration between services 

o Encouraging integration between early childhood education and schooling 
o Prioritising services that enhance parents, family and community wellbeing 
o Encouraging whanau involvement in early learning 

• Improve learning circumstances for vulnerable learners 8 , by: 

o Removing the penalty for beneficiaries whose children do not attend an early 
childhood centre 

o Raising the quality of care facilities for our most vulnerable children, by creating 
culturally sensitive, community-based connections between centres and families 
o Keeping children with their whanau for as long as possible, while investing in 
community-led initiatives to grow the whole community 

• Review funding model to ensure taxpayer money is well spent, by: 

o Requiring full disclosure of accounts from all services, to determine the real cost of 
childcare 

o Considering quality-based contracts for sector governance (rather than licences) 
o Reviewing funding structures to incentivise an ethic of care and community across 
the sector. 
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3 Reconceptualising the early years of learning 


This section reconceptualises the early years of learning and describes the underlying meanings 
associated with this policy. 


3.1 The early years of child development 


He taonga te mokopuna, kia whangaia, kia tipu, kia rea. 

A child is a treasure, to be nurtured, to grow, to flourish. 

The Early Years are conceptualised in this policy as covering the ages of pre-natal to approximately 
seven (currently year two), because this is the stage when the brain is developing most quickly 9 . For 
example, in the first few years of life, 700 new neural connections (called synapses) are formed 
every second 10 . However, the 'higher functioning' brain (the prefrontal cortex, which deals with 
planning, reasoning, judging, assessing and controlling appropriate social behaviour, and empathy), 
has not really engaged at this stage. The very early years are life-forming, with experiences literally 
shaping the structure of the brain 11 . The first 1000 days (from conception to approximately 2 'A) are 
the most crucial to child development 12 , as the brain is 'wired' to prepare for a lifetime of 'usual' 
experiences. The pre-natal months are included here as an important phase of brain development, 
especially in terms of alleviating maternal prenatal stress 13 . While longitudinal studies are 
inconclusive regarding the long-term effect of early childhood adversity (including stress) on 
outcomes for children 14 , especially as neuroplasticity can have a healing effect 15 , TOP advocates an 
ethic of care and prioritisation of community across the early years to enable children to develop 
positive dispositions, healthy minds and bodies, spiritual and cultural reservoirs, and, pertinent to 
this 'learning' policy, an enthusiasm for life-long learning. 

Educationalists across multiple disciplines have known for decades that children learn relative to the 
stages of their development 16 , and neuroscience, since the invention of CAT scans and MRI's in the 
1990's, has reinforced and further explained these stages of development 17 . Every child develops in 
their own way, depending on a range of factors, including (but not limited to) its experiences so far. 
Experiences literally shape brain development, because the brain continually prunes away the least 
used connections, to ensure we'll survive in the context of our experiences thus far. This pruning 
peaks at the age of three. Educationalists talk about the 'use it or lose it' principle, whereby most 
brain cells are connected in the first three years of life through repeated experience, whereas 
connections that are not used enough will naturally be eliminated. These can be 'regrown' later in 
life, but it takes more effort and training than in these early years. TOP's Early Learning policy 
prioritises the key factors for growing neuroplastic, growth-mindset brains in these early years, such 
as responsive, reciprocal one-on-one (dyadic) relationships (as elaborated below), rhythmic 
movement (this does not equate to clapping along in a structured environment) and positive 
dispositions (simplistically, being grounded in cultural-, gender- and self-identities and thus ready, 
willing and able to engage with learning 18 ). 

During these early years, dyadic relationships are the most important component of every child's 
development in terms of social, emotional and academic outcomes throughout life. Particularly in 
these early years, at least one loving, long-term relationship with a consistent primary attachment 
figure (for example, a parent, grandparent or teacher) is the single most important determinant of 
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resilience and lifelong success 19 . "Humans are interdependent by nature, and being socially 
connected gives our brain the peptides and positive hormones that it needs to stay well 20 " Thus, 
the most effective intervention to build long-term resilience in children is for at least one primary 
caregiver (this may include grandparents) to be with the child for at least the first year of their life 21 . 
When that is not possible, continuity of care for attachment purposes is crucial in care situations 22 . 
However, increasingly more New Zealanders are unable to make the choice to be with their children 
for economic reasons, and staff turnover in many early childhood education centres, especially 
private centres, is high 23 . TOP intends to make being involved in children's early learning for parents 
or caregivers a choice rather than a luxury, and ensure quality, continuous care of children in early 
childhood services. 

The brain before approximately seven is often neurologically not ready for 'formal' learning as it's 
still largely operating in the limbic (emotional and social) system 24 . Indeed, the formality of 
structured learning environments requires children to be linguistically proficient, and willing and 
able to adjust to tightly prescribed norms, many of which are centred around control of the body 25 . 
However, there are many more embodied ways to learn beyond verbalisation (and listening), many 
of which are captured in Te Whariki. It is worth noting here that 38 countries start schooling at the 
age of seven (of which six are Commonwealth countries) and 22 start schooling at age five (of which 
19 are Commonwealth countries). It could be argued that beginning school at five is a hang-over of 
British Imperialism 26 . Therefore, TOP would advocate that children begin formal structured learning 
at approximately seven (currently year two), when they are neurologically more ready. 

Smooth transition between early learning and school opens pathways for future learning. Teacher- 
student relationships are crucial to transition from early childhood education to school 27 and 
teachers' ability to cater for children's various ways of being, doing, knowing and relating impacts 
significantly on these relationships. Parents often link school readiness to academic skills such as 
counting, colours and writing; however, most educators judge curiosity, an ability to communicate 
needs, wants and thoughts, and an enthusiasm for new activities to be better determinants of 
readiness for school. Concerningly, the 'trickle down' effect has led to 'academic' learning, such as 
reading and writing, being taught to pre-school children to get them ready for school (often to meet 
parent's requirements) 28 , when in fact children's brains are not usually ready for formal, structured 
learning until much later 29 . 

Interestingly, it may not be appropriate to judge school readiness with a question-and-answer 
approach prevalent in Western cultures, as some children and cultures prefer to learn through 
observation. Similarly, an early reluctance to follow instructions may represent an independent, 
critical thinker (rather than naughtiness) which are qualities the education system eventually seeks 
to instil. Arguably, an ability to adjust to various situations and environments, form positive 
relationships with peers and adults and self-regulate behaviour are the most important factors when 
judging readiness for formal learning. Therefore, TOP offers a more flexible pathway for beginning 
structured learning, based on the readiness of individual children 30 . 


3.2 Social and emotional development through play 


Ta te tamariki tana mahi wawahi taha. 

It is the job of the children to smash the calabash 31 . 
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Many educators know how important child-led play, including physical play, is for learning and 
development 32 . Play has therapeutic qualities that enable children to process and deal with fears, 
traumatic experiences and complex situations. Some biologists, neuroscientists, psychologists and 
others have rated child-led play to be as important for children as sleep, food and rest 33 . As the 
thinking brain (prefrontal cortex) comes on-line around aged seven, the years prior should be 
devoted to social and emotional development, rather than formal learning 34 . 

Neuroscience shows us that resilience, intelligence, problem solving skills and creativity are 
developed between the ages of approximately two and seven through free play, where family 
members (including siblings) and caregivers are responsive to the child's learning 35 . For example, 
early literacy and numeracy skills are best learned within play-based exploration, imagination, 
communication and creativity. Children naturally develop literacy and mathematical abilities as they 
embrace new purposes, such as reasoning, verbal exploration, puzzling and finding out about the 
physical and social world 36 . Similarly, physical play helps with social and emotional development as 
children assess risks, problem solve, collaborate and develop a sense of 'self'. Thus, TOP see 
children as intellectual, social, cultural, physical, emotional and spiritual beings, whose learning is 
interwoven across all experiences. 

The early childhood curriculum, Te Whariki, explains the holistic development of children through 
the metaphor of a woven mat, the Whariki: 



Figure 1: The kowhiti whakapae whariki, from Te Whariki (2017) - Early Childhood Curriculum 
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This Whariki represents 'a mat for all to stand on' (i.e. teachers, children, parents, whanau and 
community), by weaving together the principles (empowerment, holistic development, family and 
community, relationships) and strands (wellbeing, belonging, contribution, communication, 
exploration) to create a local curriculum for their setting and through which the child can develop. 
Weaving takes knowledge, skill and time and is undertaken collaboratively. When finished, a taonga 
or 'valued treasure' has been created. 

Thus, Te Whariki is more than an educational model; it is a human development model applicable 
through the whole of life. Te Whariki is not a matrix, it is a structural whole, in which each strand in 
and principle supports every other strand and principle. The complete weaving incorporates all 
aspects of personal development, meshed with interpersonal relationships and community. Thus, 
TOP acknowledges that early childhood curriculum does not exist in a vacuum of an early childhood 
centre, but needs community (both within the centre and outside the boundaries of the centre) to 
give it meaning and bring it into existence 37 . 


The New Zealand Curriculum (NZC), Te Marautanga o Aotearoa and Te Whariki are complementary 
with the Te Whariki principles and strands largely aligning with the NZC principles and key 
competencies 38 and Te Marautanga o Aotearoa values 39 . For example, the following figure 
demonstrates a shared vision for children across the sector, to ensure their learning journey can be 
transitional, continuous and positive as each sector develops key competencies in the children. 


Te Whariki 


The New Zealand 
Curriculum 


Tertiary 


Exploration 


Thinking 


Thinking 


Communication 

Using language, 
symbols, and texts 

Using tools 
interactively 

Well-being 

Managing self 

Acting 

autonomously 

Contribution 

Relating to 
others 

Operating in 

Belonging 

Participating and 
contributing 

social groups 



Figure 2: Key competencies cross sector alignment 40 
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However, the NZC also comprises detailed learning areas (English, arts, health and physical 
education, languages, maths and statistics, science, social science, and technology) with specific 
achievement objectives for each level (1-8). This cognitive development of children often receives 
more attention in schools than it deserves due to the stringent progress reporting required by the 
Ministry of Education, meaning the social and emotional development of early learners is largely 
overlooked 41 . Yet, emotions play a fundamental role in rational thought, and learners need to feel 
socially and emotionally safe before cognitive learning can take place 42 . Therefore, TOP advocates 
using Te Whariki in the first two years of schooling 43 , as a way to transition children between early 
childhood and school, but more importantly, to ensure children continue to develop socially and 
emotionally through reciprocal responsive relationships To support this initiative, TOP also 
advocates employing early childhood qualified staff (at Diploma level 5) as teaching staff in years 
one and two in schools. This wider understanding of child development aligns with the healthcare 
whole child model 44 and Te Whare Tapa Wha 45 , whereby the physical, spiritual, family and mental 
health is attended to and developed. To enable such a broad approach to education from a policy 
perspective, TOP advocates a cross-agency approach to ensure the holistic development of all 
children. 


Certainly, if children feel understood, comfortable, able to 'fly', heard and connected, their 
confidence in learning will thrive, as the following figure illustrates: 


Strands of Te 
Whariki 


Learning 

Dispositions 


Actions and 
Behaviours 

BELONGING 

MANA WHENUA 


COURAGE 
(ANO CURIOSITY) 

To find tome thing of 
interest here 

- 

TAKING AN 
INTEREST 

WELL-BEING 

MANAATUA 

- 

TRUST 

(AND 

PLAYFULNESS) 

- 

BEING INVOLVED 

EXPLORATION 

MANAAOT0ROA 


PERSEVERANCE 

To tackle and persist 
with difficulty or 
uncertainty 

—► 

PERSISTING WITH 
DIFFICULTY, 
CHALLENGE AND 
UNCERTAINTY 

COMMUNICATION 
MANA REO 


CONFIDENCE 

To express an 
idea, a feeling ora 
point of view 

- 

EXPRESSING A 
POINT OF VIEW OR 
FEELING 

CONTRIBUTION 
MANA TANGATA 


RESPONSIBILITY 
rOr justice ana 
fairness, and the 
disposition to take 
on another point of 
view 

- 

TAKING 

RESPONSIBILITY 


mx, M. (1996) Assessing CMdren't Experience* m Early OnKTood Setting* Three DVT* and an accompany 


Learning 
Environment 
will be: 

- 

Children’s 

Questions 

INTERESTING 

DO YOU KNOW 

mt r 

TRUSTWORTHY 


CHALLENGING 


1 


LISTENING 


COLLABORATIVE 

- 



booklet. Wellington (New Zealand Councf tor Educabonal Research) 


Figure 3: Conditions needed for learning to flourish 
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3.3 Social / political perceptions of children/childhood 


Ko te ahurei o te tamaiti arahia o tatou mahi. 

Let the uniqueness of the child guide our work. 

The way we think about childhood informs early childhood education and care purpose and policy, 
which in turn impacts on societal goals for childhood 46 . The assumptions about children and 
childhood that government officials and organisational representatives hold, influence policy 
formation of early childhood education in New Zealand 47 . Concerningly, government organisational 
cultures exert a pervasive influence on officials' assumptions and values, rather than these 
perceptions originating in research expertise. Three key perceptions have emerged from 
government officials and organisational representatives, who are influential in New Zealand's early 
childhood education policy formation, namely: 

• The child as dependant within the family 

• The child as learner within a community of learners 

• The child as citizen within a social community 48 . 

In doctoral research conducted by Linda Mitchell in 2007, children were seen as dependants and the 
private responsibility of parents (except where parents cannot provide) by Ministry of Education, 
Treasury and Ministry of Social Development officials. Under this construction, the main purpose of 
early childhood education is for educational achievement later in life, especially for disadvantaged 
children, and for labour market outcomes. Thus, the 'child as dependant within the family' construct 
is centred within an economic discourse around reducing costs to government, a labour market 
discourse around parental employment, and a discourse of the 'child in need'. 

The labour market discourse was explicit in An Agenda for Amazing Children: Final Report of the ECE 
Taskforce (2011). Cutting across community and parental involvement with care and education, 
Playcentre was discouraged as it interfered with parents' involvement in the workforce. Longer 
hours in day care were seen as "better value for money" [government investment], as the parents 
could make a greater direct and indirect contribution to the economy 49 . 

Children were seen in the research as learners within a community of learners by teaching and 
learning organisations (for example, the New Zealand Educational Institute, Early Childhood 
Development agency, and the Kindergarten Association). This construct sees children's learning as 
the purpose of early childhood education. It is concerned with pedagogy and the conditions under 
which learning can flourish, for example, creating learning environments that are responsive to 
family backgrounds and cultural heritage. Incorporating family contributions in the interests of 
children's learning and well-being is important within this construct. Democratic learning 
environments that include ethnically diverse and indigenous people are created as teachers 
relinquish their power and share it with others within the community. This construct moves away 
from a culture of measurable outcome reporting, and is more concerned with the educative process 
itself, and developing teachers as critical thinkers. 

Children were seen as citizens within social communities by rights-based government agencies in the 
research, such as the Human Rights Commission, the Office of the Commissioner for Children, 
Ministry of Women's Affairs and the NZ Childcare Association. This construct rejects the idea of 
children being passively socialised by adults, sees children as having a capacity to act independently 
and to make their own free choices, within social and cultural contexts, and views children as having 
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a right to participate. Importantly, the vulnerability of children and their need for care and 
protection are acknowledged here alongside their right to be active participants in the world. The 
purpose of early childhood education under this construct is to support the child and family to 
flourish, through caring relationships that contribute to the well-being of children and help 
communities develop. With care and education being a holistic concept, early childhood settings 
have the potential to support families, for example, through health care, whanau education, and 
childcare for parents in paid employment. Indeed, whanau participation, support and learning are 
valued goals within this construct. Government funding, regulation and planned provision would 
ensure effective and equal access to good-quality, multi-service, integrated provision of early 
childhood education. Funding delivered directly to parents or left to market forces are viewed as 
unable to deliver this service to all children. 

Each of these constructs has determined the changing role of early childhood education in New 
Zealand, with consequential implications of funding, provision and policy, and thus, children's 
learning. Perceptions of childhood with policy formation also influences the roles of teachers, 
children, families, community and the government in society. Thus, the way we think about 
children/childhood (and indeed the perspectives of our influential representatives) have significantly 
influenced early childhood learning in New Zealand, as the following table explains: 


Constructions of 

childhood 

Roles of early childhood 
education 

Who benefits 

Policy mechanisms 

Child as 

dependant within 
the family 

Preparation for 
schooling and 
educational 
achievement. Support 
for parents in paid 
employment and 
training. 

Especially 

disadvantaged 

children. 

Funding: large targeted component, 
others pay. Not supportive of universal 
free entitlement. 

Provision: market approach. 
Community-owned and for-profit 
funded equally. 

Policy issues: desired goals and 
appropriate policy mechanisms to 
achieve these goals. 

Child as learner 

within a 
community of 
learners 

Children's learning. 

All children. 
Parents may 
benefit, but 
children are 
primary goal. 

Funding: universal free entitlement to 
good-quality early childhood education. 
Provision: planned provision. 
Community-owned provision 
encouraged. 

Policy issues: supportive conditions for 
teacher professional development and 
investigation of pedagogy. 

Child as citizen 

within a social 
community 

Children's learning and 
wellbeing, parent 
employment, parent 
education, social and 
personal support, and 
connectedness with 

others. 

All children, 
parents and the 
community. 

Funding: universal free entitlement to 
good-quality early childhood education. 
Provision: planned provision. 

Community and state-owned provision 
encouraged. Early childhood education 
centres fulfilling a range of purposes, 
offering services to meet aspirations for 
children, families and community. 

Policy issues: encouragement of 
integrated forms of service provision to 
meet a range of needs. 


Table 1: Constructions of childhood, the roles and benefits of early childhood education, and favoured policy mechanisms 50 
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The Western view of placing children at the centre of learning considerations contrasts with the 
embeddedness of children within indigenous cultures. In these cultures, the community shares 
responsibility for children, and learning is a shared responsibility located within the day-to-day 
reality of community contexts and real situations 51 . Children are part of the adult world. Artificial, 
segregated spaces are not purpose-built, but rather, learning is embedded in everyday activity. 
Furthermore, in many indigenous cultures, learning through observation without verbal explanation 
is considered very important. Indeed, as children are encouraged to learn through watching and 
listening, asking questions is discouraged, therefore, conversational patterns are different. Thus, the 
question-and-answer genre privileged in Western culture can have a 'silencing' effect on other, 
equally important, ways of interacting within education 52 . 

Considering this worldview, and the benefits of children experiencing 'reality' and other ways of 
learning, leads to a reconsideration of the way early childhood education is 'delivered'. For example, 
boundaries of the learning environment may be expanded further into communities, with centres 
being created with community orientation in mind, and resources representing the local reality. 
Visiting local green spaces, libraries, elderly populations and schools are all examples of how early 
learning can connect with communities. Similarly, teaching practices may preferentially encourage 
child-led learning through observation and self-initiated participation. Foregrounding (and planning 
for) interdependence of children may encourage understandings of concepts like kotahitanga 
(strength in unity). Certainly, a diversity of interactional styles, teaching practices and 
routines/structures would lead to more real-world learning for children. 

Flaving early learning embedded in a normal societal context is consistent with the home-based ECE 
and care approach. New Zealand's home-based care legislation is among the most restrictive in the 
world, limiting numbers to one adult and four children, regardless of the size of the house. Other 
models are available however, such as a two teacher:eight child model currently being proposed for 
New Zealand. Flome-based ECE and care sees a child growing up in a normal household 
environment with tuakana-teina relationships, access to normal community facilities, and ease of 
involvement by other people in the community. A major advantage of a two teacher:eight child 
model, is that the normal conversations and interactions between two adults form a normal part of 
a child's day. 

A newer conceptualisation of children is emerging as a result of the global commercialisation / 
marketisation of early childhood education, namely, the 'property view' of the child that places 
childcare within the context of a competitive marketplace 53 . Under this construct, children become 
commodities, objects with a use-value in commercial exchanges within the marketplace. Parents 
'invest' in their child's development, while commercial enterprises are accountable to shareholders. 
Some services invest in childcare for entrepreneurial or profit motives, while not-for-profit 
organisations invest in services for the community good. Both models compete in the market to sell 
their products to consumers, and children are placed in childcare facilities (rather than necessarily 
being cared for 54 ). As children become commodified, the child-oriented focus changes to one of 
providing places. Questions arise as to whether parents or children are the 'consumers' under this 
construct with far-reaching implications, and consumer protection through 'quality assurance' 
reflects an economic rationalist approach. 

Thus, a tension currently exists between humanistic and business-oriented perspectives on early 
childhood education 55 . The humanistic perspective focuses largely on the child, family and 
community development within the socio-cultural context, and is concerned with the caregivers' 
role in facilitating holistic outcomes. The business-orientated view focuses on concepts of 
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consumerism, and has a concern for cost and return on investment. While parents as consumers 
may have concerns about the child's health and well-being, the prime function under this 
perspective is to provide sufficient places to meet demand. Globally, research has shown that 
quality of care for children is generally better in community-based models than private models, in 
terms of staff training, staff:child ratios, staff turnover, parental involvement and communication 
issues between parents and service providers 56 . Thus, these tensions are playing out within a 
changing social context and under changing social values in relation to children, childhood, learning 
and education. TOP aims to realign these perspectives by prioritising models of 'care and 
community' across the current sector. 


3.4 Teaching and learning 

Mai i te kopae ki te urupa, tatou ako tonu ai. 
From the cradle to the grave we are forever learning. 


Teaching and learning are active, collaborative processes, whereby knowledge and thinking can be 
co-constructed through shared experiences 57 . This implies that children as well as educators 
(teachers, parents and caregivers) can learn through interactions in the early years. Indeed, 
educators encounter opportunities to learn through acts of reflexive practice. For example, a child 
might ask a question to which the adult does not know the answer, but the adult takes the time and 
energy to undertake the research together with the child, sharing ideas and predictions, encouraging 
open-minded dialogue, and providing conditions for a working theories to develop. The educator 
may reflect on the interaction and consider ways to extend learning through future interactions. 

This approach takes advantage of the 'teachable moment', and requires considerable skill to actively 
engage the children in their own learning. Such reciprocal approaches (alongside 'scaffolding', 
'guided participation' and 'co-construction' 58 ) have the power to develop positive learning 
dispositions in the child, such as confidence, curiosity, perseverance, collaboration, cooperation and 
resilience. 

Children are natural learners, and if educators can light the spark of curiosity in a child, they will 
often learn without needing any further assistance. TOP view education not as a delivery system of 
what's known, but as a creative process of mentoring, stimulating, provoking and engaging The role 
of an educator is to facilitate learning, that's all. Thus, teachers in ECE are also called 'kaiako', a term 
which represents the reciprocal nature of 'feeding knowledge' to one another. We need to excite 
the power of imagination and curiosity rather than requiring compliance. From a policy perspective, 
TOP won't aim to dictate to the ECE profession through regulatory control, but to create the right 
conditions for reciprocal learning to flourish 59 . 

In terms of teaching practice, TOP would move the conversation in early childhood education 
beyond 'best' practice and promote the concept of 'wise' practice. For example, research suggests 
that children ask more questions at home than within an early childhood setting, as conversations 
are often more balanced in the home environment, with whanau and children both contributing to 
conversations 60 . In contrast, in many educational settings adults tend to speak more often and 
control conversations by asking questions and evaluating children's answers. 'Best practice' would 
then require the teacher to document the learning through this assessment-based interaction. 
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In contrast, "wise practices are always contextually located and enacted by knowledgeable, 
thoughtful, and sensitive professionals who are attuned to each child's emotional wellbeing 61 ". 
Within this conceptualisation, teachers observe play in order to promote development, listen, 
provide resources and support the growing social and emotional independence and competence of 
the child/ ren 62 . The extension of learning is often informal and discrete, which makes it difficult to 
'justify' to parents and authoritative regulators. 

Indeed, the regulatory approach towards early childhood education has had unintended impacts on 
the practice of teaching 63 . Early childhood centres are becoming increasingly restricted in the 
learning opportunities they can offer children 64 , for example, few regulations exist to encourage 
learning through risk exposure. Tree climbing and fire lighting are rare in early childhood settings, 
for example, despite clear evidence on the importance of risk-taking in early childhood 65 . Moreover, 
some centres have installed artificial grass to keep children clean and for ease of maintenance, 
despite clear evidence that messy play, including mud play, benefits child development 66 . Kaiako are 
also burdened with excessive compliance and record keeping in regards to health and safety risks, 
which detracts from learning opportunities. This can have a detrimental effect on child well-being 67 . 

Recently, the Ministry of Education proposed, through its choking hazard analysis, that all early 
childhood education settings (including those with high ratios like playgroups and Playcentres) 
exclude rice crackers, dried fruit, and sausages, for example, and halve or quarter grapes, berries 
and cherry tomatoes, even for 3-6 year olds 68 . From an educational perspective, risk-taking is 
beneficial to all aspects of children's development; however, the regulatory approach restricts the 
opportunity for developmentally challenging experiences 69 . TOP would enable qualified educators 
to use their professional knowledge to make informed decisions in managing risk situations, while 
also improving working conditions for educators to ensure they have the capacity to manage risk. 

In addition, developing healthy relationships with nutritious, whole foods is imperative for children's 
future physical and mental health 70 . The best way for young children to develop these relationships 
is through experience. Touching (including squeezing, squishing), tasting, smelling, and generally 
being exposed to whole foods of various shapes, textures and colours increases the chances of 
children developing good gut health, physical health and mental health in their lives. TOP would 
advocate a multi-disciplinary perspective in teacher education to raise awareness of the importance 
of critical thinking to challenge such regulatory approaches to ECE 

Consideration also needs to be taken in the design of early childhood settings. Children use spaces 
to create their own imagined world, shape their sense of identity, and engage in construction of 
their own knowledge. Peaceful, uninterrupted spaces enable children to relax, focus, think, dream 
and imagine. Spaces created by adults of 'educational' purposes, especially those that are loud, 
crowded, distracting and busy, can detrimentally affect children's emotional states, engagement and 
behaviour. In contrast, outdoor natural settings, for example, can give children a sense of being in 
control of their own play, self-confidence, and a sense of comfort and connection within the space. 
The best kind of play space for children is one they can imaginatively transform or construct 
themselves 71 . TOP would review the regulations for outdoor space-setting and create 
environmental standards in terms of service location, to ensure every child has a chance to develop 
emotional well-being through peaceful, private, uninterrupted creative play. 

Recent research in neuroscience and neuroplasticity has discovered that our stories drive our 
perceptions, as the prefrontal cortex has the power to change our brains at a molecular level 72 . 
During the early years (0-7 years old), the brain is very malleable, therefore, the perceptions are not 
as deeply embedded. Nevertheless, the conditions for learning 73 are crucial for developing positive 
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dispositions (grounding in cultural-, gender- and self-identities for learning) in children from an early 
age. TOP aims to create these conditions through an ethic of care and community within the early 
years of childhood. 

In contrast, global ECE initiatives are increasingly measurement-based, an approach that TOP does 
not support. For example, "an international drive for measurable outcomes is in danger of 
funnelling early childhood into narrow goals that bypass a broad view of what education might 
possibly be 74 ". New Zealand and Germany recently pulled out of an OECD International Early 
Learning Study due to its premise that testing and measurement will raise achievement and improve 
the performance of education systems. The study failed to accommodate differences in context and 
culture, focussed on selective universal and measurable outcomes, was not multi-perspectival and 
did not question constructions of the child or purposes and values of early childhood education 75 ". 
This OECD approach, therefore, contradicts the purpose and principles of Te Whariki. In contrast, 
TOP wants to return New Zealand to a world-leading position in ECE, by enabling the sector to fulfil 
the promise of Te Whariki. 


3.5 Care and education 


He aroha whakato, he aroha puta mai. 

If kindness is sown then kindness you shall receive. 

An 'ethic of care' is defined in this policy as a system that provides the conditions for learning to 
flourish through reciprocal and responsive relationships between adults and children, adults and 
adults, children and children and adults/children and the wider community. When the system is not 
caring for educators, educators struggle to care for children, and this diminishes opportunities for 
learning. Inadequate working conditions can also be detrimental to teacher wellbeing, for example 
in terms of musculoskeletal disorders, heightened risks of infections, impacts on pregnancies for 
teachers, hearing loss and voice harm and mental health challenges 76 . In contrast, when working 
conditions and pay are satisfactory, ratios, group sizes and space allocations are appropriate, and 
administrative burden is related to recording connections rather than administrative justifications, 
learning and development can flourish. 

Availability and nurturing relationships are critical for children's intellectual, emotional and social 
growth. Indeed, it is crucial to the wellbeing and healthy development of children that these 
relationships are warm, nurturing and loving in the early years. For example, the Nordic concept of 
caregiving encompasses physical caretaking, and also mutual regard, warmth, a genuine sense of 
shared personal and emotional involvement between children and adults. However, the current 
New Zealand system does not support educators to care for the children, other than 'putting out 
fires' approach in many cases. Teachers feel undervalued, underpaid, and overworked, with poor 
working conditions 77 . 

Furthermore, the opportunity to explore local communities, including outdoor natural 
environments, is certainly considered impossible by many centres running on minimum ratios. The 
Ministry of Education recognises the importance of social and emotional development in the early 
years 78 ; however, our institutional and regulatory approach, driven by policy and enforced through 
government agencies, undermines the ethic of 'care' as a part of education. 
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Creating reciprocal and responsive relationships requires educators to exhibit 'caring presence' in 
the moment 79 . This means they need to be physically present (making eye contact, displaying 
attentive body language, actively listening), emotionally present (in tune with the child/ren, 
concentrating on the child/ren, engrossed in the moment, orienting all senses to the child/ren) and 
socially present (being part of the experience with the child, enabling the child/ren to develop their 
own theories/interpretations/questions and listening rather than 'teaching'). Some educators may 
be present as an aspect of style or personal demeanour, while others may need to develop 
awareness and alertness to their own actions of communication (verbal, non-verbal, listening). 
Certainly, in busy centres, such co-constructed learning through reciprocal and responsive 
relationships often seem impossible. TOP'S view is that the education system must care for 
educators first, including teachers, parents and caregivers, so that educators can care for children, 
and learning can occur. 

The nature of relationships between children and educators is far more important than formal 
qualifications. Indeed, increased educational levels of teachers do not necessarily translate into 
improved educational outcomes for children 80 . A wealth of experience and love from an 
'unqualified' (in the formal sense of the word) grandparent, for example, far outweighs the 
educational achievements of qualified staff, especially if those staff are working under sub-standard 
conditions. Thus, a culture of care, trust, awareness and attunedness underlie healthy child 
development. Moreover, the opportunities for becoming qualified may differ between cultures 
leading to an inequitable proportion of 'qualified educators' from various cultural backgrounds. In 
centres, it's important that adults and children listen to each other, whanau and teachers respect 
each other and communicate in non-judgmental ways, adults pay attention to the moment, are 
present to oneself as well as to others, and are present in a caring and accepting way 81 . Thus, an 
ethic of care is the cornerstone for early childhood educators' practice and should not be 
undervalued by policy or society. 


3.6 Community in education 

Kotahi te kakano, he nui nga hua o te rakau. 

A tree comes from one seed but bears many fruit. 

The Ministry of Education defines community-based early childhood services as organisations that: 
belong to and are governed by their communities; have assets that are owned by and will return to 
those communities; cannot distribute financial gains to their members. Types of community-based 
organisations include: incorporated societies; charitable trusts; statutory trusts; and community 
trusts. For the purpose of this policy, the definition is broadened to all services that integrate early 
childhood education with family learning, are culturally responsive 82 and have a strong sense of 
community external to the centre 83 , with an aim to embed learning in everyday activities 84 . 

Home-based care and education and care services have the potential to follow community-based 
models, if carers build strong relationships with families in the interest of the child, and orient 
children's learning towards the day-to-day world within the context of the family and local 
community. In contrast, spending extensive hours in artificial, purpose-built environments that do 
not reflect real life outside of the centre, is potentially detrimental to the child's holistic 
development, as learning environments are artificial rather than being part of everyday activity in 
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the wider community 85 . Thus, TOP supports early childhood services that grow a strong sense of 
connectedness among its members, and offer real-world experiences to children. 

Learning takes place with people, places and things that are situated within local and wider 
communities and social-cultural contexts. In this wider context, teachers would incorporate aspects 
of local communities, socio-cultural context and language into play organically (or deliberately). The 
learning would be enriched as educators and children belong to (or are deliberatively aware of) the 
same wider community. TOP advocates that children will develop skills such as problem solving, 
exploration and creativity more readily when they are connected with a strong sense of belonging to 
their community, including the community outside of their early learning centre. Thus, TOP will 
support community-led initiatives in ECE. 

While national policy acknowledges the importance of parents as educators of their children, policy, 
regulation, funding and discourse has evolved over recent decades to create a parent/teacher 
divide 86 . Concepts of quality in early childhood education, and its links to conversations around 
qualifications and professionalism of teachers, have discouraged whanau from being or thinking of 
themselves as educators of their children. Whanau members often do not see themselves as 
educators, leaving this role to the 'professional' teachers, and some whanau members experience a 
distinct lack of confidence in their own educational role. Although many parents, in particular, 
would like to be able to spend more time with their children 87 , our society does not prioritise that 88 
TOP'S policies support a more balanced economy to enable more whanau involvement in childrens' 
lives. 

Although many teachers acknowledge the importance of whanau involvement, this part of their job 
is often deprioritised due to lack of time and resources 89 . Certainly, the current funding system does 
not accommodate an approach that blends the capabilities of professional teachers and whanau-as- 
educators in the early years. Yet, the importance of whanau in early childhood education is well 
documented and practical steps can be taken to foster communication and create partnerships 
between early childhood services and whanau 90 . From a policy perspective, a partnership model in 
early learning would see teachers and whanau members, and sometimes this is the same person, 
and children themselves in a reciprocal process of educating and learning. 

This partnership model moves beyond simplistic measurements such as providing volunteer 
opportunities in classrooms, attendance at parent-teacher conferences, and the availability of a 
parent handbook. Rather, the aim of a partnership model is to provide targeted, evidence-based 
services for whanau aimed at meeting their most pressing needs 91 . This goal of boosting child 
outcomes through family engagement is best met through providing services to families and has the 
additional benefit of building human and social capital. 

Furthermore, targeted services responding to local families' needs are better able to provide 
meaningful support than an assortment of services that are provided with little intensity or 
intentionality. Supporting whanau well-being and skill development through early childhood 
education programs draws on decades of research, which shows that the interests of young children 
and whanau are compatible and synergistic 92 . For example, whanau members who undertake 
courses report wider benefits such as making social networks, community and cultural connections, 
increasing confidence and self-esteem, and favourable impacts on parenting-related stress and 
family functioning. Thus, these services may help support whanau members' skills, capacities, and 
well-being, and are likely to be directly associated with children's outcomes. 
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While TOP supports the importance of early childhood education, we aim for quality, community- 
inclusive services, which put the learner (and its familial, social and cultural communities) back into 
the centre of the learning policy. Such an approach also supports families in their parenting journey. 
As toxic stress within families can negatively affect brain development 93 , whanau needs support 
rather than social criticism to overcome such stresses. TOP acknowledges that the vast majority of 
New Zealand parents strive to do their best by their children; however, we as a society are failing our 
early learners in many cases. TOP aims to change this trend. 
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4 Summary of existing services in New Zealand 


Playcentre 94 is a uniquely New Zealand early childhood organisation (more recently replicated in 
Japan 95 ), licenced by the Ministry of Education, where children (from birth to school age) and family 
learn and grow together. Playcentre whanau attend some sessions with their children, receive free 
NZQA-approved early childhood education: NZ Certificate in Early Childhood Education and Care (L4) 
and or NZ Diploma in Early Childhood Education (L5). However, the recent Playcentre whanau 
volunteer their time to operate the centre, with support from a national body. Playcentre also 
publishes books and resources that are widely respected within New Zealand and internationally. 

Kindergartens are managed by regional associations, and offer a drop-off service for children aged 
two to five. Most kindergartens have recently opened full-day (mostly school hours) services, to 
meet market demand; however, kindergartens traditionally operated half-day sessions for different 
age groups, to cater to the different learning needs of the children. It is a fundamental ideal in 
kindergartens that 100% of staff are fully qualified. Kindergartens are also community-oriented, and 
have always had some form of parental input. 

Te Kohanga Reo cater for children from birth to school age in a Maori language and tikanga Maori 
environment. Parents and whanau manage and operate the kohanga reo with the support and 
guidance of the Te Kohanga Reo National Trust. Some kohanga reo are also teacher-led services. Te 
Kohanga Reo is aimed at developing bilingual and bicultural children who can interact competently 
in both Maori and Pakeha worlds. Four NZQA-approved whanau learning courses are available to 
Kohanga Reo whanau who are nominated and supported by their Kohanga Reo: Te Ara Tuatahi 
(Level 2), Te Ara Tuarua (Level 5) and Te Tohu Matauranga Whakapakari Tino Rangatiratanga of Te 
Kohanga reo (Level 7) and Te Takaimatua (for management and administration of Te Kohanga Reo). 

A range of other community-based not-for profit services exist to address the needs of a particular 
market or sector. 

Playgroups are run by parents and cater for groups of children from birth to school age and their 
parents. They typically meet for one to five sessions each week to provide play, social and learning 
opportunities for children. Playgroups can be certificated and may be less formal than other kinds of 
early childhood education services. Some playgroups have a specific community or cultural focus, 
such as Pacific Island culture. 

Home-based care provides education and care for groups of up to four pre-school aged children at a 
time in a home setting, usually the home of the carer. Each home-based carer/educator must 
belong to a licenced home-based care network and is supported by a coordinator who is a registered 
early childhood education teacher. However, the home-based sector is being impacted by rising 
house prices and restricted rights of renters. Fewer home-based options means families putting 
their children into centre-based services. 

Education and Care Services run all-day sessions or flexible hour programmes for children from birth 
to school age. Some services are for certain ages like children under two, and some have a particular 
language and cultural base, for example, Aoga Amata Pacific Island Church Centre Avondale. 
Education and Care Services may be privately owned, or owned and operated by a community 
group. 

Funding of these services differs significantly and is very complex, as the following tables 96 indicate: 
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All day teacher-led centre-based services 

$ PER FUNDED CHILD HOUR RATES FR0M 1 JANUARY 2020 

(INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 2 AND OVER 20 HOURS (FOR 3+) 


80%+ 

certificated teachers 

$12.53 

$6.93 

$11.82 

50-79% 

certificated teachers 

$11.35 

$5.98 

$10.77 

25-49% 

certificated teachers 

$9.16 

$4.76 

$9.47 

0-24% 

certificated teachers 

$7.83 

$3.96 

$8.62 


Sessional teacher-led centre-based services 

$ PER FUNDED CHILD HOUR RATES FR0M 1 JANUARY 2020 

(INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 2 AND OVER 20 HOURS 


80%+ 

certificated teachers 

$11.14 

$5.05 

$6.51 

50-79% 

certificated teachers 

$10.13 

$4.52 

$5.91 

25-49% 

certificated teachers 

$8.26 

$3.88 

$5.22 

0-24% 

certificated teachers 

$7.19 

$3.49 

$4.83 


All day and sessional kindergartens 


RATES FROM 1 JANUARY 2020 


$ PER FUNDED CHILD HOUR (INCLUDING GST) 

UNDER 2 

2 AND OVER 

20 HOURS 

80%+ certificated teachers 

$13.71 

$7.64 

$12.93 

50-79% certificated teachers 

$12.40 

$6.57 

$11.77 

25-49% certificated teachers 

$9.96 

$5.22 

$10.29 

0-24% certificated teachers 

$8.48 

$4.30 

$9.35 

Sessional - 100% certificated teachers 

$14.53 

$7.29 

$8.72 


All day teacher-led home-based services 

< ppr n iMnpn run n RATES FROM 1 JANUARY 2020 


HOUR (INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 

2 AND OVER 

20 HOURS 

Quality 

$8.59 

$4.60 

$9.59 

Standard 

$7.28 

$3.94 

$8.76 


Kohanga reo (except those recognised as teacher-led for funding purposes) 

$ PER FUNDED CHILD RATES FR0M 1 JANUARY 2020 

HOUR (INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 2 AND OVER 20 HOURS 


Quality 

$11.45 

$6.90 

$10.89 

Standard 

$10.31 

$6.34 

$10.40 


Playcentres 


$ PER FUNDED CHILD 

RATES FROM 1 JANUARY 2020 


HOUR (INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 

2 AND OVER 

20 HOURS 

Quality 

$9.14 

$4.59 

$5.71 

Standard 

$8.00 

$4.03 

$5.13 


Certificated playgroups and licence-exempt services 
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$ PER FUNDED CHILD RATES FR0M 1JULY 2014 

HOUR (INCLUDING GST) UNDER 2 2 AND OVER 20 HOURS 

Playgroups $1.51 $1.51 N/A 

Not only is the administration of these different funding rates bureaucratically expensive, but they 
also incentivise full-day, teacher-led services over community or parent-led services. TOP would 
review these funding structures to incentivise an ethic of 'care and community' within the early 
years. For example, centres that engage within the wider community to meet the social needs (for 
example through parental education, family support services and other social and human capital 
building services), or enable children to explore wider community settings, would be funded to 
undertake these activities. In contrast, centres requiring the institutionalisation of children for long 
hours through centre policy would receive less government funding per child per hour. Investment 
in vulnerable communities and TOP'S other policies of tax reform, universal basic income for 
families, and housing affordability (refer Section 11) would protect lower income families from the 
impact of this policy. TOP would also roll back equity funding for private enterprise and require full 
disclosure of accounting records for private enterprise, to ensure funding contributes appropriately 
to children's learning (refer Section 6). 
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5 Challenges with the current system 


Educational policies have had a tumultuous effect on early learning over the last 70 years 97 , as social, 
economic, political and educational perspectives have vied for priority within policy decisions and 
implementation strategies. Increasingly more children have entered institutional education in 
recent years, as current political policy prioritises participation over quality. In 2018, for example, 
96% of children attended over 5000 childcare or pre-school services. 

Yet, 20-30% of these services may be detrimental to children's health and well-being 98 , and in some 
cases, dangerous 99 . Many early childhood education services in New Zealand operate on maximum 
children in minimum spaces, with staff who are paid minimum wages. Ratios are also less than ideal. 
Many centres also have a high turnover of staff so they never get to develop the important long¬ 
term close relationships with children and whanau and do not get a deep understanding of the 
interests and personalities of the children 100 . 

Under the current regulations, anyone can own an ECE centre as there are no qualification 
requirements for licencees. In practice, this means that teachers with degree qualifications and two 
years of mentored registration requirements may have less influence on centre decision-making 
relating to child development than owners, who pay teachers' wages. This power imbalance 
between owners and teachers can be detrimental to the healthy and holistic development of 
children. 

Improving teacher:child ratios for full-day care services would improve not only the development of 
the children in those services, but also the working conditions for teachers. In Australia, for 
example, the ratios are 1:4 for children aged 0-24 months; 1:5 for children aged 24-36 months; and 
1:11 for children aged 36 months to preschool age. In contrast, New Zealand's ratios in Education 
and Care services are 1:5 for children aged 0-24 months and 1:10 for children aged 24 months to 
school age. The ratios are calculated across the centre, meaning a ratio-contributing manager can 
theoretically be working in the office, while two other staff members are responsible for up to 30 
over two year olds (anecdotal evidence suggests this practice does occur more often than ERO 
reports would indicate 101 ). While the early childhood education research does not dictate ideal 
ratios for adults and children, it is certainly clear from the neuroscientific evidence that one-on-one 
reciprocal interactions offer a vital foundation for the learning and development of children. 

Currently, children are allocated 2.5m 2 indoor space and 5m 2 of outdoor space per child. This is 
approximately half the US recommended space allocation for children at 5 and 10m 2 respectively. 
The US minimum floor space allocation of 3.5 to 4.2m 2 is measured as free, clear floor space. 
However, in New Zealand, furniture and presence of teachers, support workers and parents are not 
taken into account, thus making New Zealand spaces even more crowded 102 . Improving the space 
allocations per child would greatly improve the health and wellbeing of both children and teachers in 
early childhood settings. 

Improved space allocations can also be created by reducing existing group sizes. Early childhood 
settings in New Zealand can have up to 150 over-two-year olds and 75 under-one-year olds under 
one licence. However, large group sizes in early childhood can impact on the spread of infections, 
hearing damage due to noise, and long-term disadvantages in language 103 . In large groups, quiet, 
well-behaved children may go unnoticed, and problems may go undiagnosed. Moreover, greater 
closeness between teachers and children in preschool settings can significantly reduce behavioural 
issues and teacher/child conflict issues for school-aged children 104 . Thus, smaller group sizes 
enhance the beneficial effect of close relationships with teachers, due to the greater likelihood of 
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one-to-one interactions which foster a greater sense of security, warmth and 'care'. For infants, 
close proximity to educators through rich, sustained, uninterrupted conversational exchange is 
important for language development. Smaller group sizes and professional development of 
educators have been found to improve the quality of infants' language and interaction experience 105 . 
Thus, reducing maximum group size in early childhood settings in New Zealand is imperative for 
supporting child development and teacher wellbeing. 

Moreover, if the early childhood setting, through its design, environment and space availability, is 
not conducive to relaxed, engaged, imaginative play, then child development may be adversely 
affected. For example, anxiety impairs learning, and high rates of emotional difficulty are linked to 
disruptive behaviours, impairments in executive function and self-regulation, learning difficulties and 
mental health problems 106 . Concerningly, some early childhood services are set in noisy and 
polluted industrial or commercial zones, while others install artificial grass and other material 
surfaces in outdoor play spaces. With an excess of man-made resources and a lack of opportunities 
for relaxation and privacy in play, these spaces can lead to feelings of stress, discomfort and 
frustration for children 107 . 

In addition, the inside-focussed nature of many services depletes children's opportunities to run 
freely and play in vast outdoor environments (which New Zealand is lucky to still have in comparison 
to many countries). Supported outdoor play is crucial to children's mental, physical and spiritual 
health and therefore holistic development 108 . Indeed, correctly supported, early experiences in 
nature have the potential for children to discover their own sense of place, develop a sense of 
agency in the environment, negotiate emotional tensions, and explore negative emotions they may 
experience in facing environmental features that are "scary" 109 . Nature-play has also been identified 
as a crucial for children's connection with the environment and thus, for the future of the Earth 110 . 

By depriving children of opportunities to explore their outdoor natural environment, we are 
depriving them of ways to learn how to take control of their own lives, diminishing their sense 
of self-control and reducing their joyous connection with nature and their community 111 . Through 
nature-play, children learn to assess their own risks, solve problems creatively, work collaboratively 
with others, and build self-esteem. As they say in Nordic countries, there's no such thing as bad 
weather, just bad clothing. While some nature kindergartens and nature-based childcare services 
operate, they do so in spite of current regulations, rather than because of them. 


5.1 Taking a multi-disciplinary perspective 

Multi-disciplinary approaches to education and care have been attempted in New Zealand, for 
example, through the Strengthening Families strategy 112 . This approach aims to enhance life 
outcomes for children and families at risk of poor outcomes in New Zealand, and involves joint policy 
work and collaborative service delivery among the health, education and welfare sectors. For such 
collaborative approaches to work, organisations need shared aims and objectives, consensual 
strategic directions, and high levels of trust and commitment 113 . More specifically, successful inter- 
organisational collaboration requires transparent objectives, realistic expectations, clear roles and 
responsibilities, good working relationships, a willingness to address problems in a holistic way, a 
dedicated co-ordinator, consideration of the local context, and further policy work to sustain and 
incentivise collaboration 114 . However, collaboration can not resolve issues such as a lack of 
adequate resources or a shortage of skilled practitioners. Moreover, collaboration can be time and 
resource intensive, and is therefore not appropriate for all situations 115 . Nevertheless, TOP contends 
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that the holistic nature of child development requires that the early learning years should be viewed 
through a multi-disciplinary lens, and attempts should be made to collaborate across government 
agencies when appropriate. 

For example, the health and wellbeing of children is currently being put at risk through regulatory 
measures in early childhood centres. Indeed, group sizes, ratios and space availability have impacts 
on children's stress, exposure to pathogens, degree of physical exercise, and exposure to viruses and 
infections 116 . Taking a health and education cross-agency approach would enable changes to 
regulations, to prioritise the well-being of children. 

Moreover, many teacher qualifications focus on educational perspectives, rather than incorporating 
wider understandings beyond regulatory requirements 117 . Yet, to understand the holistic nature of 
child development, it is imperative that teachers are aware of diverse perspectives 118 . 

Understanding healthcare (for example, paediatrics, mental health, nutrition), neuroscience (for 
example, brain development, importance of attachments, neuroplasticity), law (for example, 
employment, health and safety, child protection), history (for example, cultural, colonial, political) 
and other perspectives have the potential to create critical thinkers among the teaching profession. 
Thus, TOP advocates for professional development of educators to incorporate multi-disciplinary 
perspectives. 


5.2 Supporting vulnerable communities 

For the purpose of clarity, 'vulnerable' communities/families/children are defined in this policy as 
those who experience barriers to social, economic, political and environmental resources. 

In New Zealand, 27% of children live in income poverty 119 and we are ranked second-to-last among 
developed countries (with only Turkey being worse) for child health and safety 120 . Children living in 
our most disadvantaged communities are more than twice as likely to end up in hospital as those 
from the most advantaged communities, and one in five children live in households without access 
to enough food or healthy food 121 . Spending long periods of time in poverty at a young age, makes it 
extremely difficult for children to do well later in life, which also has a roll-on effect for the wider 
society 122 . Certainly, children experiencing long periods of stress and/or trauma can have long-term 
negative impacts on development. 

Current early childhood education practice involves removing children from vulnerable family 
environments and placing them in sometimes sub-standard childcare services. This is an example of 
an education-based (rather than multi-disciplinary) approach to solving a social issue. However, 
evidence shows that such interventions work best if the early childhood education setting is high 
quality and accompanied with other supportive services, such as whanau education 123 . Indeed, pure 
intervention models are less effective than approaches that provide wrap around services, family 
support, and collective growth for vulnerable families. "Removal is not a risk-free, brain-boosting 
antidote to disadvantage and dysfunction... we need practical help for families rather than a moral 
panic about damaged brains 124 ". 

Thus, in conjunction with TOPs other equity-driven policies, TOP would endeavour to raise the bar of 
these substitute care facilities for our most vulnerable children, by creating culturally sensitive, 
community-based connections between centres and families. The focus for this approach would be 
to build inclusive, trusting relationships between whanau and staff to tailor services to best meet 
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family needs. The concept of early childhood services under this model is of growing thriving 
communities. 

Indeed, TOP acknowledges that community-led initiatives are often better placed to care for the 
diverse social and emotional needs of these children, as such services grow the wider whanau and 
community in the process of caring for the children 125 . The current policy of removal from family 
relationships as being in the best interests of the child implies a superiority of care that in many 
cases simply isn't justified. Therefore, TOP aims to keep children with their families for as long as 
possible, while investing in community-led initiatives to enable communities to thrive. 


5.3 Creating social capital by celebrating diversity 

Traditionally, education has offered societies an opportunity to even out inequality. However, with 
schools (and more recently early childhood centres) competing with each other, the trend of 'white 
flight', whereby people of largely European descent bypass local schools in favour of schools with 
more racial homogeneity, has further disadvantaged those children in vulnerable communities 126 . 
The social mix and social capital in our schools has also diminished, which is not beneficial to any 
New Zealanders in the long term. 

Instead, celebrating diversity within early childhood settings and across schools is crucial. Full 
inclusivity invites, acknowledges, and celebrates the diversity that each child and their whanau bring. 
This includes those with disabilities, health needs, diverse family types, refugee, migrant and 
minority families. Inclusive education services know all of the children in their service well - so that 
they know when and how to provide additional support and/or remove barriers for children to 
promote participation and learning 127 . 

Humans are biological, psychological, social beings, meaning we cannot separate biology from 
psychological and social relationships and emotions 128 . To understand children and support 
communities, all of these aspects need to be taken into account, understood and looked after. For 
vulnerable children in particular, understanding their situation through a sense of community 
ensures appropriate decisions are made to support the child's wellbeing, without the prejudice of 
preconceived assumptions. With community-oriented models of care, diversity within early 
childhood education settings can be valued and celebrated. Refer to Section 7 for examples of 
where integrated, community-led initiatives are being successfully implemented. 

Community-oriented early learning models also offer families a sense of belonging and social 
growth. Although many adults may bring a variety of cultural, personal, educational and/or social 
skills, the experience of participating in community-based centres may be the first encounter these 
adults have with families with whom they would not normally associate. By negotiating issues of 
diversity, equity and multi-culturalism in the early childhood setting, both children and adults 
increase the social capital across the wider community 129 . Furthermore, with a community-led 
model, the whole of society is made aware of early childhood education and development, rather 
than a few qualified teachers. 


5.4 Understanding 'quality' and 'professionalism' 
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Policy documents, produced by governments and international organisations, are becoming 
increasingly prescriptive, offering predictable rationale and directions for early childhood education 
and care, drawing on popular research, but not asking critical questions or allowing for a diversity of 
viewpoints. For example, international research and policy in early childhood education has become 
increasingly preoccupied with requirements of quality. It has become a popular term that is 
generally understood to mean "an attribute of services for young children that ensures the efficient 
production of predefined, normative outcomes, typically developmental or simple learning goals" 130 . 
Thus, 'quality' is infused with assumptions and values of universality, mastery, objectivity, certainty, 
stability, measurability, and predetermined outcomes via certain methods and templates (for 
example, rating scales, checklists and inspection procedures). 

Yet, meanings of 'quality' in education have been challenged since the 1990s, for example with 
questions of how to account for subjectivity, plurality, uncertainty, diversity, contextual difference, 
multiple perspectives and varied interpretations. Quality means different things to different 
people 131 , and there are many routes to 'quality' in early childhood education. For example, quality 
in parent-led services differs vastly from teacher-led services 132 , and community-based services 
would define quality differently to corporate services. Yet, governmental agencies continue their 
attempts to define and enforce 'quality' norms on early childhood services. The agencies then use 
these norms to assess performance, and shape policy and practice around concepts of early 
learning. 

One of the recent discussions within the early childhood education sector in New Zealand is around 
what proportion of staff in teacher-led services should be qualified, with a recent push towards 
100% qualified staff in teacher-led services 133 . As a roll-on effect, parent and whanau-led 
organisations are having qualification levels to operate imposed upon them, with very little 
collective decision-making. The current qualification for registered early childhood education 
teachers (in Kindergartens, education and care services, and as home-based care coordinators) as a 
minimum standard is a Bachelor of Teaching (Early Childhood Education), a Diploma of Teaching 
(Early Childhood Education), or an equivalent early childhood teaching qualification at Level 7 or 
above recognised by the Education Council of Aotearoa New Zealand for registration purposes. 
Currently, teacher-led services are required to have one registered teacher responsible for the 
session, and at least 50% of staff must hold a recognised teaching qualification. 

In Playcentres, the minimum qualification required to be responsible for a licenced session (from 
December 2020) will be a NZ Certificate in Early Childhood Education (level 4) or NZ Diploma in Early 
Childhood Education (level 5). The person responsible approach, however, undermines the 
collaborative approach of Playcentre team supervision. The qualification level is considered by many 
to be unrealistic for many new parents and does not recognise the intrinsic value of whanau as 
educators and members of the community. This limitation may also apply to te Kohanga Reo, which 
requires a level 7 qualification, thus potentially undervaluing the intrinsic value of te ao Maori. 
Home-based carers are currently not required to have any qualification, but their supervising 
teacher must hold a qualification for registered early childhood education teachers (as above). No 
services are required to hold post-graduate qualifications as a minimum licensing requirement. 

While TOP recognizes the value of qualified early childhood teachers for children's development, we 
question the assumption that having 100% qualified educators leads to 'quality' in early learning. 

This supposition is linked to a body of research that shows positive links between education for staff 
and outcomes for children 134 . However, educational opportunities are not always met by official 
qualifications. For example, research indicates that quality settings are characterised by intentional 
teaching, family engagement, and a complex curriculum 135 . Similarly, positive outcomes for children 
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have been related to the quality of staff-child interaction, the learning resources available, 
programmes that engage children, and a supportive environment for children to work together. 

Staff showing respect to children, listening to what they say, responding sympathetically, and using 
language and reasoning are associated with better social emotional outcomes for children 136 . Thus, 
quality in early learning is more about the nature of relationships than qualifications per se. 

The concepts of a professional teacher in early learning have also developed over recent decades 
and can be contrasted with concepts of an 'educator', as someone who cares for, develops a 
relationship with and extends children. Professionalism in education has been questioned in terms 
of collective teaching teams rather than individual constructs 137 . Certainly, constructs of 
'professionalism' differ between educational and neo-liberal perspectives. For example, educational 
'professionalism' implies an ability to ask critical questions, investigate power dynamics in 
relationships, extensively research ideas and issues, engage in critical dialogue, reflect on teaching 
practice from a pedagogical perspective, and foster diversity and difference. Critical educators strive 
towards a pedagogy of reciprocity, encourage exploration, risk taking and an acceptance of 
uncertainty in their teaching, and question their fundamental beliefs and assumptions. In contrast, 
neo-liberal professionalism in education emphasises measurable outputs, accountability and 
hegemonic values, beliefs and practices 138 . When the holistic development of the child is given 
priority, then educational professionalism and critical questioning becomes more important than 
neo-liberal values and measured outcomes. 

Furthermore, when 'quality' and 'professional' discourses dominate, it becomes harder for whanau 
to see themselves as capable educators for their children 139 , and can lead some parents to think 
their children are better off with the 'professionals'. TOP would prioritise a discourse of care and 
community over quality and professionalism, and would encourage communities to gather around 
their local early childhood services to discuss meanings of quality within their context and for their 
children This approach would require a more power-balanced, democratic process of information 
sharing, dialogue, interpretation, argumentation, reflection, trial and some allowance of 'error', 
where parents, whanau and the wider communities are informed, and then empowered to voice 
their ideas and concerns 140 . TOP believes the richness of learning opportunities for children, 
parents, teachers and communities far outweighs the potential difficulties of having such democratic 
conversations. 


5.5 Questioning the growth of the corporate sector 

Public expenditure on early childhood education increased by almost 203% between 2002 and 2013, 
and volume (as measured by funded child hours) increased by 79% 141 . In particular, the public spend 
on education and care services has risen dramatically since the '20 free hours' policy was introduced 
in 2007, as the following graph illustrates: 
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Funding by Service Type 


$1,400,000 



Education & Care Total Home-based Total Kindergarten Total 

Kohanga reo Total Playcentre Total 


Figure 4: Funding has dramatically increased for Education & Care Services. 

In 2018, the government spent $1.8b on early childhood education. New Zealand remains in the top 
group of the OECD for per-child expenditure on early childhood education. While the concept of 
investment in early childhood is to be commended, TOP questions whether this money is being well- 
spent in terms of the development of the children themselves. 

Unfortunately, the government has no knowledge of the proportion of early childhood education 
spend that ends up in private pockets, as private enterprises are not required to provide full financial 
reporting to the Ministry 142 . Certainly, the trend over the last 12 years has been for early childhood 
education to become a lucrative business opportunity, with steady growth in the private sector, as 
the following graphs indicate. Meanwhile, Playcentres and Kohanga Reo have been marginalised by 
regulatory changes and are closing 143 , many kindergartens have moved to full-day sessions to 
compete with the private market, and the corporatisation of early childhood education has created 
'factory farms' for children. The increasing dominance of large corporations has also seen closure of 
smaller owner-operator centres, some of which are of superior quality, as well as closure of 
community-based centres. 

The perverse incentives in the licensing system mean that if profit is the primary driver of the 
owners, rather than quality care and education for children, the financial model will be based on 
maximising throughput in a child care 'plant'. Recovery of capital investment, and subsequent 
profit, are derived by maximising child dollars per square metre, per hour, per day, per year, and by 
minimising staff costs (ratios, qualifications) and consumables (food, equipment, maintenance). The 
resulting trend is for overcrowded long daycare centres, operating to minimum ratios and poor 
standards, lacking grass or any other natural environment that requires maintenance. They are likely 
to be located in commercial or industrial areas for reduced capital cost and ease of resource 
consent, and/or on busy roads or intersections to maximize visibility to potential customers. 

Those businesses that concentrate on quality are placed at a disadvantage in the current system, 
and may also face predatory commercial practices, in which a large corporation with financial 
reserves may offer fees-free periods to attract parents, forcing competitors to cut quality and or go 
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out of business. The net result has been a driving down of quality across the sector - a race to the 
bottom. Without action, TOP expects these trends to continue. 
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Figure 5: The growth of the private sector has risen significantly in comparison to community-based services in the last 15 
years 144 
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Figure 6: Since the 2007 introduction of '20 free hour' subsidies. Education & Care services (of which 69% were privately 
owned in 2018) have further increased their market share, while enrolments in Kindergartens and Playcentres have 
dropped 145 . 

As argued in Section 5, spending long hours in institutionalised settings may not be in the best 
interests of the child's development. Children attend education and care (of which 69% are privately 
owned) for significantly more hours per week than other centre-based services, as the following 
table indicates: 


Education & Care 

Kindergarten 

Playcentre 

23.2 

17.4 

4.2 


Table 2: Average weekly attendance hours in early childhood education by service type, 2018 

While exposure to early childhood education may be beneficial to children before starting school, 
TOP questions whether the hours children spend in childcare settings is a result of the 
corporatisation of the sector. Certainly, the evidence is clear that excessive time spent in 
institutional settings can be detrimental to child well-being 146 . Moreover, as expenditure is largely 
allocated per child per hour, the private sector is arguably receiving the lion's share of public funding 
allocated to the early childhood education sector in New Zealand. 
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Figure 7: Government expenditure by service type 147 

Some private services require parents to have their child enrolled for a minimum number of hours 
(in some cases, eight hours per day), which equates to more hours than the parent would select 
otherwise. The 20 hour fee subsidy is supplemented by parent fees, making the subsidy system (and 
thus parents) easily exploited. 

In an attempt to monopolise affluent markets, corporations also employ aggressive market 
domination tactics, such as undercutting prices and acquiring existing businesses 148 . For example, in 
2014, Evolve Education Group, a publicly listed company, bought two large early childhood 
companies, Lollipops Educare (with 30 centres) and Porse (a home-based care provider), 55 other 
education and care centres and an early childhood education management organisation. It has 
intentions to expand further and foregrounds the money-making potential of early childhood 
education in its prospectus 149 . A further challenge of this market-based model, is that private 
enterprises invest in affluent areas where additional fees can be charged (and therefore profit 
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made), which leads to further inequity in provision of services. Certainly, it is clear from the data 
that a relatively small proportion of expenditure is attributed to community-based entities such as 
Playcentres and Kohanga Reo, as the following table shows: 


Service type 

2017/18 

% of services 

Community ECE 

Private ECE 

($000) 

privately owned 

Funding 

Funding 

Education & Care 

$1,324,150 

69% 

$410,486 

$913,663 

Home-based 

$135,768 

91% 

$12,219 

$123,548 

Kindergarten 

$260,039 

0 

$260,039 


Kohanga reo 

$72,592 

0 

$72,592 


Playcentre 

$13,132 

0 

$13,132 


Total 

$1,805,680 


$768,468 

$1,037,211 


Table 3: Government funding by service type 


TOP also questions the licensing model of private early childhood centres, whereby poor quality 
centres continue to operate on provisional licences, until the Ministry can prove a breach of 
legislation 150 . Alternatively, a quality-based contracting model 151 (refer Section 8) would enable the 
Ministry to more easily absolve contracts with poor performing centres and stop corporates from 
opening new services if their existing centres are of relatively poor quality. 

From a pedagogical perspective, research indicates that private services have an ethical dilemma 
between balancing educational and managerial priorities 152 . Entrepreneurship within centres 
certainly offers greater flexibility and innovation than a state-wide, bureaucratically-run model. 
Privatisation also passes the risk of population fluctuations from the state to the market. However, 
running a small-scale centre successfully requires exemplary leadership from both educational and 
business perspectives. For smaller centres, being actively aware of the interplay between wider 
educational issues and daily practice is difficult and is further complicated by competing against 
corporate institutions that can spread the overheads across multiple centres. 

Moreover, with the corporatised model, education takes on industrial and neoliberal values that no 
longer hold pedagogy and the democratic agency of the child as its central mandate 153 . 
Manufactured (and sometimes plastic) toys and artificial surfaces replace natural resources, for 
example, as a more profit driven agenda is initiated, and while some private services engage well 
with wider communities and the natural environment, it is easy to become cut-off and isolated due 
to the busyness of the days, teachenchild ratios and the reluctance to venture beyond site 
boundaries for safety reasons. Thus, in a privatised sector, 'quality' and 'professionalism' decisions 
are increasingly made from business and logistics rather than educational perspectives. 
Furthermore, those innovative small-scale ventures are inevitably overcome by consolidation and 
corporatisation of the market, at which point profitability, hegemony and neo-liberal 
'professionalism' take precedence over the educational code of ethics and critical discourse. TOP 
challenges the relatively recent growth of the corporate sector and the wide-ranging implications of 
this growth. We advocate for an early learning sector that prioritises notions of care and 
community. TOP will change policy, regulation and funding structures to accommodate this more 
holistic perspective. 
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5.6 Issues of pay parity 


In 1998, primary teachers won pay parity with secondary teachers and, in 2002, after a 30-year 
campaign, kindergarten teachers won pay parity with primary teachers. However, other ECE 
teachers, with the same qualifications as kindergarten teachers, were not included in this pay parity 
negotiation. TOP is committed to addressing the historic pay gap seen in early childhood education. 
Certainly, ECE teachers with the same qualifications should be paid equally across the sector, and 
teacher pay could be pegged to funding under the contract model (refer Section 8). TOP also note 
some complicating factors to demanding pay parity for all ECE teachers that will need addressing: 

That private ECE providers are currently not required to report full accounting information; 
thus, we don't know what proportion of funding / parents' fees are distributed to shareholders 
via dividends. Once this is resolved, a path to pay parity will become clearer. 

That qualifications are not the only way to 'quality' ECE experiences for children. Thus, 
unqualified educators (such as parents and caregivers) also have significant potential to 
contribute to a child's holistic development, and should be 'compensated' (for example, via 
TOP'S proposed UBI). 

That additional issues that relate to teacher's working conditions, such as space allocations, 
ratios and group size (i.e. number of children allowed under one licence) also require significant 
investment in order to raise the standard of ECE services and improve teacher's working 
conditions. 

That pay equity among ECE teachers would need to extend beyond the Education and Care 
services to include home-based carers (with qualifications) and community-led services. 

That the sector's efforts to reach 100% qualified are underpinned by a desire to improve quality, 
and that 100% qualified can act as a lever for pay parity and associated funding 154 . 

TOP is committed to fair pay for ECE teachers, in-line with kindergarten in schools and ECE is our 
educational priority. 
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6 How these challenges arose 


In 1986, New Zealand became the first country in the world to integrate responsibility for all early 
childcare services into the education system 155 . A diploma-level early childhood teaching 
qualification, comparable to a primary teaching qualification, was introduced into colleges in 1988. 
The Before Five report in 1988 emphasised the holistic nature of early childhood care and education 
and a diverse range of services (including some culturally-based services) grew. 

These Before Five reforms applied minimum standards for quality across all early childhood services 
in New Zealand. The standard that was most contested was the proposal to require the designated 
"person responsible" during a session/day to hold the equivalent of a diploma of teaching. Parent 
co-operatives had developed training programmes designed to be undertaken while the parents-as- 
educators gained experience at the centre, and wanted these programmes recognised in future 
reforms. Eventually, two categories and a "points" system were created, whereby services with 
limited parental involvement required a head teacher to hold a teaching qualification, and those 
with extensive parental involvement had a points system for session supervision, whereby points 
allocated depended on education levels of the adults present. 

However, a change in government drove a philosophical shift towards downsizing the role of 
government in early childhood, a rise in 'market forces' service provision (which led to a rise in the 
private childcare sector), deregulation of training providers (which led to a plethora of training 
programmes that are not always integrated or inclusive), divisions and distinctions in funding for 
different types of childcare services, and differences in working conditions for staff. During these 
years, Playcentres declined in number and childcare surpassed kindergarten as the largest provider 
in the sector 156 . 

By the end of the 1990's, early childhood care was politically framed through an economic 
perspective and entrenched in a business-oriented discourse on quality. Policies, systems, processes 
and regulations (and an associated measurement framework) were established to achieve quality 
outcomes for children. A culture of audit and assurance of learning outcomes and essential skills 
emerged. The practice of child observation became a tool for measurement rather than connection. 

The early childhood curriculum, Te Whariki, was launched in 1996. Originally developed within the 
Kdhanga Reo movement, it was adopted by Ministry of Education in a bicultural format (English and 
Maori), adapting the Maoritanga-based strands and principles to a more general audience in the 
English language version. It preserved the holistic nature of child development, celebrated diversity 
and cultural perspectives, and ensured quality of education from a pedagogical perspective, through 
an ethic of care and reflexive practice. This curriculum became the key driver for the 10-year 
strategic plan for early childhood in 2002. The plan focused on achieving quality participation for all 
children, to address the equity issues that had arisen from the Before Five policies. The subsequent 
funding and regulatory systems invested in teachers as providers of long-term positive outcomes for 
children; however, parent-led services became marginalised as a result of this prioritisation 157 . 

In 2000-2001, a strategic plan working group discussed improvements in the early learning sector; 
however, 'improving quality' was a pre-set goal for this group. For teacher-led services, the working 
group developed clear regulatory strategies, such as teacher registration and setting a target of 
100% qualified teachers in centres by 2012 (this was capped in 2010 at 80%, after a change of 
government). Strategies for services with high parental involvement were more general and vague. 
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The final plan did not include research into quality in parent- and whanau-led services and thus 
quality in these services was not included in funding and regulatory reviews. 

A funding review for teacher-led services was undertaken, resulting in the 20 Hours Free funding 
announced in 2004 (this later became a subsidy, rather than 'free' ECE, and has therefore led to the 
exploitation of the funding system as parent fees supplement these 'free' hours). In the promotion 
of this policy, quality of services and qualifications of teachers were tightly linked. Since parent co¬ 
operatives were initially excluded from the policy, the public perception was that these services 
were not considered to be quality services. Thus, further marginalisation of parent-led services 
occurred through the 2007 '20 free hours' policy, which excluded Playcentres and Kdhanga Reo 
(until 2010), yet included private centres at the last minute before the 2005 election, despite the 
policy originally being intended for community providers 158 . This decision to expand the scheme to 
the private sector marked a crucial turning point in early childhood education in New Zealand (refer 
Section 5.5). 

With the Global Financial Crisis in 2008, significant budgetary changes were made in the early 
childhood sector, including abrupt cessation of funding for professional development resources and 
Centres of Innovation, removal of higher funding bands for services employing more than 80% 
qualified staff, and significant increases in the maximum number of children per centre (from 50 to 
150 over two year olds, and from 25 to 75 under two year olds). 

Furthermore, the Social Security Amendment Act (2013) required beneficiaries to take 'all 
reasonable steps' to enrol their child in a recognised early childhood programme, and those who did 
not comply could have their benefit reduced by 50 per cent. This policy undermined trusting and 
respectful relationships between beneficiaries and early child education services, and Work and 
Income staff were not trained in early childhood education, nor which services were available in the 
region or the various types of early childhood services in New Zealand. The principle of integration 
between families and early childhood centres has been disrupted by this policy. 

Targeted policies to support participation of children deemed to be priority (mainly Maori, Pasifika 
and children from low socio-economic homes) were also introduced during this period, for example 
supported playgroups, targeted assistance for participation grants, and coordinators working with 
families. Many of these initiatives were reportedly successful as families benefited from access to 
networks of family support, friendships and educational opportunities 159 . However, the official 
evaluation of these programmes examined participation but not quality of service, despite extensive 
research evidence highlighting the importance of quality services for positive outcomes for children 
and family. The literature characterises quality settings in terms of intentional teaching, family 
engagement and complexity of curriculum 160 . However, through the evaluation research, it was 
discovered that many children were taken to their early childhood centre in vans provided by the 
centre, some centres had no connection with families whatsoever and some families had never seen 
the centre their child attended. Some families reported demeaning behaviour by teachers, which 
had 'put them off' enrolling their child in early childhood education 161 . Certainly, it is clear from the 
evidence that 'quality' (as defined by experts in education, rather than through business models), 
community and care must coincide for participation to be effective. 

In 2010, the final funding differential between community-based and privately owned services was 
removed, namely, the Equity Funding. This made New Zealand infamous for providing tax-payer 
funding for privately owned capital assets. If these assets are used for other purposes, their 
ownership remains in private hands, whereas community assets (also funded by government) 
remain in community ownership. Discrepancies in financial reporting between community-based 
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and privately owned services also exist, whereby community services provide a full general purpose 
financial report (including profit and loss, balance sheet) to the Ministry of Education, while private 
services provide a special purpose financial report (comprising accounting policies and details of how 
amounts received by the Ministry are spent). Profits made by private services through parent fees 
and rent on privately owned assets are not included in reports to the Ministry of Education. 
Effectively, parents' fees are paying for dividend yields to shareholders under this model. 

Therefore, by the time of the 2019 early learning strategic plan, He taonga te tamaiti, quality has 
been well established as the evaluation tool used by government. Strategies have predominantly 
focused on increasing the professionalisation of teachers, and the proportion of teachers in early 
learning services. These strategies are in tension with an acknowledged commitment to maintaining 
diversity in the sector, in particular making it possible for parents-as-educators to continue 
contributing within parent and whanau co-operatives. This tension has been dealt with by making a 
clear policy divide between parent co-operatives and teacher-led services, and between parents-as- 
educators and teachers. Yet, this situation does not serve the best interests of whanau, parents, 
children, teachers or the wider community. TOP proposes that more integration, connection and 
collaboration between early childhood services and communities is needed to span this divide. 
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7 Current examples - communities growing together through early 
learning 


Parental involvement and community integration are features of many successful centres and 
programmes around the world. This section summarises some international and local integrated, 
community-led initiatives as examples of how the approach proposed by TOP may work in practice. 

The Pen Green centre in the UK is recognised as a centre of excellence with its philosophy of 
acknowledging parents as educators of their children. The Pen Green methodology develops 
partnerships with parents to support their child's learning. Parents are encouraged to stay and join 
in at centres if they choose to, some may join the teaching teams, and centres offer training 
opportunities to parents. The centre also offers home visit services and health interventions, 
particularly for vulnerable families. The research and development, training, and publishing base is 
centred around developing knowledge and understanding through practitioner reflection and action 
research as a central feature of successful service provision. The teaching school offers a range of 
short courses and higher education courses from foundation degree to PhD. The Parental 
Involvement in Children's Learning (PICL) framework, developed by Pen Green, is being 
implemented in other countries, for example, Ireland 162 , Australia 163 and Scandinavian countries. 

The Reggio Emilia model 164 is based around ideas of learner rights, active construction of knowledge 
and learners as social beings. Instructors are collaborators and co-learners along with children, and 
research, guide and facilitate learning. Knowledge is viewed as being socially constructed, 
encompassing multiple forms of knowing, and comprised of meaningful wholes. The Reggio Emilia 
model is increasingly popular in Western views of education. The UK-based My Space resource 165 , 
for example, builds on these philosophies to encourage self-evaluation of educators across 
emotional, indoor and outdoor environments, with a strong emphasis on consideration of the child's 
perspective. It aims to create effective child-centred environments whether they are homes, 
schools, pre-schools or daycare settings. In New Zealand, the Reggio Emilia charitable trust has been 
active since 2009, has over 1800 members, and delivers professional development seminars 
throughout New Zealand. 

In Western Australia, programmes to support Aboriginal communities have been established, such 
as drop-in centres that employ family support workers and target young mothers and their children 
aged birth to 12 years, health, nutrition and parenting programmes, connections between 
healthcare nurses and centres, and holiday programmes linking children to local elders through bush 
programmes. Such programmes are embedded in the community, culturally appropriate and based 
on trusting relationships. Community members have input into the governance of the centres 166 . 

Early childhood centres in Canada also offer a range of 'just in time' services to parents at 
appropriate stages of child development, so they get support when they need it and aren't 
overwhelmed by information. 

In terms of more specific examples, Bolden nursery school 167 in the UK actively encourages outdoor 
play in all weather, and have a stile from the centre into a wilderness area. Riverside Cottage 168 
nursery in the UK similarly offers an award-winning setting, with two acres of land bordering fields, 
woodlands and a river, and takes a child-led approach to outdoor play and learning. 

More locally, as described above, Playcentre and Nga Kohanga Reo are uniquely New Zealand 
community-based models. While they have been marginalised by funding and regulatory changes in 
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recent years, their philosophies of growing children, whanau and communities are exemplary of the 
community-led approach advocated by this policy. 

In 2002/3, research at three education and care centres and three kindergartens across the greater 
Wellington area was undertaken to explore how teachers and parents/whanau could work together 
to enhance children's learning and wellbeing 169 . The centres used a diverse range of approaches to 
strengthen relationships, for example, whanau helping at centres, whanau documenting children's 
learning, teachers and whanau discussing aspirations and centre philosophies, whanau being 
involved in assessment, planning, and curriculum discussions, culturally diverse families being invited 
to participate, using video to communicate with whanau, and involving fathers in centres. Key 
themes that emerged from the research included the need for mutual respect to form relationships, 
the importance of creating a welcoming atmosphere, and finding innovative ways to engage with 
whanau and their interests. Some challenges arose, for example around whanau expectations 
regarding formal 'literacy' teaching and multi-cultural interactions. Professional development was 
successful when data from teacher's own settings was used to stretch teacher's views, and enable 
them to critique their own interactions and attitudes. 

Te Aroha Noa 170 in Palmerston North developed from a playgroup and counselling service in the 
1990s into a fully developed community centre and licenced early childhood centre in 2004, and 
offers a wide range of community based programmes, from early childhood development and 
learning to counselling and family / whanau services. Barnardos 171 similarly offers various family 
support services alongside its early childhood education programmes, and more recently Early 
Childhood Education Centre-Based Parent Support and Development initiatives were trialed across 
18 centres 172 . 

Wanganui Central Baptist Kindergarten 173 (through a two year research project with the University of 
Canterbury) is actively engaged with the community, with an early childhood centre, but also 
offering relaxed, inviting parenting forums in trusting group-based environments, community 
events, and wider whanau connections, including with kindergarten graduates. They connect closely 
with the local primary schools, including teachers learning from each other about Te Whariki and the 
New Zealand School Curriculum. The relationships formed through the kindergarten are sustained 
beyond the life of the centre, and therefore, contribute to community wellness. 

Campus creche 174 at the University of Waikato was established in 1973 as a parent co-operative and 
has grown from a small centre to a large not-for-profit organisation with five centres (four of which 
are on the university campus) that cater for children aged 3 months to 6 years. They have a strong 
nature programme, including regular excursions in university vans to local nature reserves. 

New Zealand's nature-based Kindergarten 175 is designed to enable children to become active, 
resilient and connected to themselves, others and the environment. Groups of 3-6 year olds are 
outside all day (6 hours) in almost all weather conditions. Other New Zealand based childcare 
services also offer close connections with families and nature. For example, the Tiaki Early Learning 
Centre 176 in Rotorua enables children to lead by example in their role as Kaitiaki o Papatuanuku - 
guardians of the land. They are working with the local community to sustain the kaitiaki way of 
being in the world for the children. 

SPACE 177 is a not-for-profit programme for whanau and babies to share their journeys, while 
receiving education and creating community connections. The Parenting Place works with a range of 
community-based organisations to deliver the programme throughout New Zealand. Early Start, 
H.I.P.P.Y., PAFT and Family Start are home-visiting programmes targeting vulnerable children. 
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Other initiatives, such as Plunket parenting programmes, the Incredible Years programme, and the 
Positive Parenting programme offer education for adults. International evidence suggests that 
programmes that combine parent and whanau education/support and education of children can 
raise child outcomes and be more effective than solely parent-focused or child-focused 
programmes 178 . Thus, TOP would suggest that such programmes explore opportunities to partner 
with early learning services, so that adult and child learning can be more integrated. 

Integrated childcare models mean that as family circumstances change, the care and education of 
the children is not broken. Division and competition within the sector, rather than integration and 
collaboration across services, mean children's care and education has to change if parents' 
circumstances change. For example, as parents move in and out of the workforce as their families 
grow, the care and education of children is interrupted rather than cohesive. Thus, TOP argues that 
policy differentiation between services has led to regulatory and funding differentials that have lost 
sight of child well-being. We will rectify this by creating policy that prioritises community-led ECE. 
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8 Quality-based contracting - an alternative model of governance 


Quality-based contracting (QBC) is a model for governance that was proposed to the Minister of 
Education via a submission to the Ministry of Education in March 2019. It is designed to address 
poor quality care and education, and perverse market incentives, by replacing licensing with 
contracts operated by the Ministry of Education. 

In proposing a different system, we have to accept that provision will be by a diverse range of 
private and community providers, including a competitive commercial sector. This means that any 
system that replaces the current one must address all of the various underlying motivations in the 
commercial sector and other NGOs, or it will incur the same failures as the current system. It must 
work with and manage motivations, providing both incentives and penalties related to quality. This 
cannot be achieved by regulation and licensing alone, as good quality provision is too complex for 
regulatory assurance. 

It requires a business model that makes quality the deciding factor between success and failure; a 
system that rewards innovation and effort for quality. It must be possible to lose a contract not only 
because of illegality, but also if quality is relatively poor. If we can create such a model then 
business owners, even when purely commercially motivated, will work to the advantage of children. 
If we don't, then those owners and organisations that are primarily commercial in focus will 
continue to push back on quality, and some children will continue to be exploited as they are now. 

QBC is designed for an environment of early care and education provision that is already operating 
substantially as a regulated business market. This is the situation in many countries, including New 
Zealand, Australia, the US, Canada, the UK, and a number of European countries. The model does 
not promote 'marketisation', or suggest that a market model is either a preferred or even good 
mechanism for ECCE. It simply recognises it as a reality. 

It is also important to note that the current system is a taxpayer-funded system. It is already a 
partnership between the taxpayer and providers, but one in which the taxpayer is forced to 
subsidise poor quality providers unless there is a serious, provable legal breach. In the proposed 
system, the taxpayer has fair choice as to who is state-funded, by the mechanism of contracting. 

Another way to view this, is that the government, in spending taxpayer money, has an obligation to 
ensure that the money is well spent. This responsibility is better exercised in a contractual 
arrangement, with choice of provider, than in a licensing system, with no choice. Licensing is more 
appropriate where there is no government subsidy. 

In the QBC model, the government is the provider, contracting services from private and community 
organisations. The government has a mandate and obligation to assess quality, and to choose better 
quality services where choice exists. It is obligated to minimise risk, for example by avoiding 
locations adverse to child health. Government choice is the essential difference between licensing 
and contract. It is fixed price for volume, so no negotiation occurs that erodes quality by way of 
cheaper deals. All competition is quality-based, as assessed through a well-designed quality 
assessment system, rather than relying only on parent perceptions. Almost all contracting is 
standard form, with very similar transaction costs to licensing for both government and contractor. 

Quality rating applies to providers and locations. In this way, a provider could continue to operate, 
but could lose a poor-quality location in a particular community. A potential quality threshold in the 
system would see providers with any centres below the 50th percentile for quality prevented from 
operating additional centres, until they improved quality of their existing centres. This system 
strongly favours good quality providers and positive innovators. It puts an immediate stop to poor 
quality growth-based business models. 
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A combination of quality assessment systems will be employed including: 

• Quality assessment visits by reviewers trained in ECCE assessment 

• Teacher feedback (compulsory) and whanau feedback (voluntary) 


• Environmental monitoring (noise, temperature, C02) 

Spot checks for ratios, crowding, group size and qualifications (including qualification distribution 
across rooms). 

'Performance' will be based in the first instance on the likely quality of a child's experience of care 
and education that a contractor can offer, and subsequently on observed delivery. Service delivery 
under this system is a privilege, not a right. The system is not designed to be punitive, but rather to 
encourage quality. 


Regulated licensing QBC 


Government is not directly responsible for 
quality. 

Government is directly responsible for quality. 

The government cannot choose providers - all 
comers accepted as long as regulations are 
met, even those with a previous poor track 
record. 

The government is obligated to select higher 
quality providers where a choice exists. 

Any organisation can own, operate and expand 
ECCE provision, irrespective of qualifications or 
track record. 

New or extended contracts are only awarded to 
providers with either a) a good quality track 
record (e.g. above the 50th percentile), or b) for 
new entrants to the system, a clearly 
demonstrated understanding of, and 
demonstrable planning to provide, good quality 
management and facilities. 

Loss of licence is dependent on proven breach 
of regulations, or proof of harm. 

Loss of contract can result from relatively poor 
quality performance, or unreasonable risk of 
harm, (e.g. high staff turnover, or poor teacher 
feedback on quality). 

There are no quality incentives (unless a 
quality- rating-based funding split is applied). 

High quality equals opportunity for growth, in 
partnership with government (contracts 
invited). 

There are financial incentives for maximum 
child-dollars per square metre per day for 
gross income, coupled with minimised 
expenditure. Crowding, poor facilities, poor 
food and low pay provide maximum profit. 

Poor quality stops growth, with risk of loss of 
contract, either for individual locations, or as a 
provider in entirety. 


Table 4: Difference between licence and quality-based contract models 

The change to the quality-based contracting model would require substantial changes to the 
operation of the Ministry of Education. The Ministry would require a dedicated unit for ECE and 
care, and would be much more active in both its management and promotion of quality, and its 
management of service capacity. The model would see the appointment of a Deputy Secretary of 
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Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE), with statutory accountability to ensure quality of care 
and protection of children's physical and emotional health, as well as the quality of education. 


This system can be implemented seamlessly as far as provision of services is concerned, and it shifts 
both the Ministry of Education and providers to a greater quality focus. It has costs by way of a 
more robust Ministry of Education ECE directorate, but balancing these costs will be many 
downstream health benefits, including cost recovery on physical, mental, and emotional health, as 
well as educational benefits. 

All existing licenced ECE Services would be transferred to contracts, unless they pulled out of service 
provision, or were already on final notice. In the first year, all services would be required to 
participate in Ministry of Education administered whanau and teacher surveys for quality, the results 
of which would be used to prioritise services for contract review. Staff retention would be 
prioritised as a criterion for contractual review. 

The transition would not require existing services to negotiate contracts for existing licences; the 
licence would be replaced with a standard contract to the same parameters (maximum numbers of 
children, etc) as the licence. Following the first year, aspects such as management qualification, 
centre location and quality of environments and programmes would be progressively included on a 
planned and prioritised basis. 
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9 How TOP will change the system 


This section details the changes TOP would make to ensure an ethic of care and community creates 
an early childhood environment where learning can flourish. 


9.1 Reinforcing the notion of learning as a process rather than a series of outcomes 

Section 3.4 discussed the process of learning, whereby knowledge and thinking can be co¬ 
constructed through shared experiences. TOP does not see learning as a series of outcomes in life, 
which are measured through assessment. Rather, TOP aims to create life-long learners who engage 
with curiosity with themselves and the world around them. Children are natural learners, and their 
neuroplastic brains have not yet embedded their perceptions (until around seven years of age, by 
which time, many key perceptions are becoming harder to change). Thus, TOP view education not 
as a delivery system of what is known, but as a creative process of mentoring, stimulating, provoking 
and engaging Teachers are facilitators of learning, and TOP aims to provide the conditions for this 
facilitation to occur. TOP wants to encourage diversity of early childhood services within New 
Zealand, rather than pursuing, funding and regulating for a one-size-fits-all, audit-driven society. 


9.2 Reconceptualising the early learning years as 0-7 years of age 

Section 3.1 conceptualised the early years as 0-7 years from a neuro-scientific perspective. TOP 
acknowledges that every child undertakes a unique learning journey, and thus proposes a fluid 
school start date between five and seven years old, enabling communities to transition children 
through their individual learning journeys, depending on the services available locally. 


9.3 Devoting the early years to the social and emotional development of children 

Section 3.2 discussed the need for social and emotional development through play-based learning, 
before cognitive learning can take place. TOP would encourage schools to employ early childhood 
qualified staff (at Diploma level 5) in years one and two, and encourage schools to follow Te Whariki 
in the early years of learning to reinforce the importance of social and emotional competence in the 
early years before cognitive development begins, and to ensure children continue to develop socially 
and emotionally through reciprocal responsive relationships. 


9.4 Viewing children as citizens within a social world 

Section 3.3 discussed a variety of ways that society, individuals, and (importantly) influential 
government officials/organisations view children and childhood. These perspectives have driven 
significant change in early childhood education within New Zealand. Indigenous perspectives were 
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also highlighted in this section. Importantly, a tension exists between business-oriented and 
educational perspectives of child development globally as our social values are changing. TOP aims 
to realign these perspectives by prioritising an ethic of care and community across the sector. 


9.5 Taking a multi-disciplinary perspective to early learning 

Section 5.1 discussed the importance of a multi-disciplinary approach in terms of strategy-setting, 
funding, regulation, and education of teachers. TOP would require government agencies to take a 
multi-disciplinary lens when viewing early childhood issues, education and care, and advocate a 
broader perspective in terms of professional development of early childhood educators. 


9.6 Creating an ethic of care throughout the sector 

Section 3.5 discussed the importance of care in education. Indeed, TOP sees education as a process 
of learning that starts with care: Care from the system for the educators, care from early childhood 
services for the community and whanau, and care from educators for the children. Moreover, TOP 
questions the meanings increasingly prioritised within the sector, such as 'quality' and 
'professionalism', and challenges the place for such managerial and technical terms in education. 
TOP places these concepts, and the practices that result from them, as subservient to ideas of 
community and care. TOP acknowledges that when the system isn't caring for the educators, the 
educators struggle to care for our children, and when the children aren't well cared for, their 
learning and development suffers. 

Thus, TOP acknowledges that caring for educators enables care for children. TOP aims to create a 
system that will allow learning to flourish. Thus, TOP would create a system that supports, trains 
and values educators (parents, whanau, communities and teachers) to care for the whole child. For 
example, TOP would improve the working conditions of teachers by further reviewing the 
child:teacher ratios, reviewing the qualification requirements for owners, reducing the maximum 
number of children per licence, increasing the minimum space required per child, creating an 
environmental standard that regulates where services can be located, protecting non-contact hours, 
reducing administrative requirements, encouraging connection and memory-making rather than an 
'assessment for justification' culture, and reinstating professional development subsidies. 


9.7 Bringing a sense of community to early childhood learning 

Section 3.6 discussed the importance of incorporating community in early childhood learning to 
grow a sense of connectedness between children and real-world settings. TOP proposes that 
feelings of belongingness within/to community - feelings of comfort, care, security, warmth, 
freedom to explore and be curious, are crucial to holistic child development. Thus, TOP will 
encourage greater connections between early childhood services and wider communities, by 
prioritizing services that enhance parents, family and community wellbeing. 
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TOP puts children's' learning at the centre of all education policy decisions. As the evidence shows 
that relationships are most important in the early years, TOP would implement a model of 
partnership between early childhood services and families. For example, rather than 'teacher-led 
services' comprising 100% qualified staff, TOP would propose that a proportion of the staff (up to 
20%) be parents/ whanau members in training or student teachers, and that these members are 
viewed as equal members of the education partnership/collective/team, and a diversity of 
perspectives is celebrated. As part of the community model, TOP would encourage a democratic 
process of information sharing, dialogue, interpretation, argumentation, reflection, trial and some 
allowance of 'error' between early childhood centres and communities. For example, services could 
host supportive parenting programmes within their communities, offer family-based social events, 
and enable parents / whanau to work alongside teachers within the setting where possible. 

TOP agree that free, autonomous play time, particularly outdoor play, and including risky play 179 
(accompanied by robust risk-benefit analyses), presents significant benefits to children's holistic 
development. The sector is currently petitioning government to enable 100% nature-based early 
childhood education services 180 , and TOP supports and encourages this movement. Getting children 
to engage with their communities outside of institutionalised settings is crucial for their 
development. In early childhood centres, TOP would encourage the naturalisation of outdoor 
spaces, for example bringing back grass, trees, shrubs, perennial plants, vines, and edible plants for 
children's enjoyment and healthy development 181 . 

TOP would also aim to improve transition and create bridging systems between pre-school and 
school by challenging the discourse of division and enabling collaboration between communities of 
learners. TOP sees an opportunity for school teachers and pre-school teachers to learn from each 
other, share their understandings of how Te Whariki overlaps with NZ School Curriculum, encourage 
schools to value the work of pre-school educators, and encourage 'buddy systems' within school 
visits to ease not only children, but also parents / whanau into the school system 182 . 

TOP would enable better integration across childcare services, for example parents / whanau 
working in education and care centres, home-based carers on Playcentre sessions, home-based 
carers assisting at kindergartens, and education and care centres with drop off or stay options for 
whanau. The logistics of funding would need examination to minimize double-dipping; however, the 
benefit for children and families needs to be considered in the regulatory system. 

To further create a culture of collaboration and community, regulators (for example, from the 
Education Review Office) would be encouraged to undertake reflexive teaching practice through in¬ 
centre placements, build supportive relationships with centres and create reciprocal learning 
opportunities between the regulator and the sector, with the philosophy of learning as a process, 
and acknowledging errors as an important part of that process. 

TOP will also consider a change to legislation for home-based ECE and care, to enable a two- 
teacher:eight child model of provision, with at least one teacher qualified, and the other in training. 


9.8 Improving learning circumstances for vulnerable learners 

Section 5.2 outlines the challenges for vulnerable communities and the social and developmental 
impacts for children living in poverty. The way we view childhood impacts on the policies we use to 
improve learning conditions for vulnerable communities. Rather than seeing vulnerable children as 
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objects to be removed from familial and cultural settings, TOP views all children as having rights 
within a social community. Therefore, TOPs intention is to raise the quality of early childhood 
settings in disadvantaged communities by creating culturally sensitive, community-based 
connections between centres and families. Keeping children with their whanau, while investing in 
community-led initiatives grows the whole community. TOP would also remove the penalty for 
beneficiaries whose children do not attend an early childhood centre, and incentivise centres to 
offer culturally sensitive community events to build awareness of early childhood education. 


9.9 Reviewing the funding model to ensure taxpayer money is well spent 

TOP would consider moving to a quality-based contract model 183 (refer Section 8), rather than 
licensing model, to ensure poor performing centres are improved or closed. TOP would require full 
financial disclosure of all services, so that the parental fees (and other sources of income) are also 
accounted for. TOP would review the funding structures to incentivise an ethic of 'care and 
community' within the early years. 

In terms of the wider social economics, TOP can give a universal basic income (UBI) of $250/week to 
all New Zealand citizens and permanent residents (aged 18-64). This policy has been well calculated 
and costed and is fiscally neutral. As a fall-back option in the negotiation with other parties, we 
would still provide a UBI to parents with a child under three years old 184 . Under the current paid 
parental leave system, working parents are currently entitled to up to $585 per week for 22 weeks 
(and 26 weeks as of July 2020), for a maximum total of $15,230. However, many parents receive 
much less than this depending on what they earnt as they entered parenthood. This is comparable 
with Russia and Brazil in terms of entitlement, and certainly well below Scandinavian countries, who 
are considered world leaders in parental leave policies and also in education 185 . This policy also 
perpetuates social imbalance, as the entitlement is linked to previous earnings (despite the cost of 
raising children being similar for all families). 

In contrast, under the Thriving Families policy, TOP will give a UBI to all families with a child under 
three years of age (or from the point they have a new child under the age of six come into their 
care). The UBI would initially be $200 per week for three years, for a total of $31,200. Families will 
also have the option of 'front-loading' the payments for the first year of the baby's life and taking 
less later on (for example, $400/week for the first year, $200 in the second year and $0 in the third 
year). This payment would enable parents / whanau to decide what to do with their parenthood. 

In New Zealand, subsidies for parents / whanau who care for their own children would be an ideal 
scenario, and may indeed be possible if other policies, such as TOP'S Tax Reform 186 and Better 
Business 187 policies were adopted, to create a more productive economy. This approach would align 
more closely with the Finnish model, regarded as the best in the world, which offers state funded 
day-care programmes for babies and toddlers (or subsidies for parents who choose to look after 
their own children), one year of pre-school for six year olds and nine years of compulsory schooling 
from age seven. In the meantime, however, TOP aims to focus initially on raising the quality of 
current services available and ensure the government funds are spent wisely. Certainly, the 
evidence is clear that the return on investment for society is much higher when investing in children 
early. Therefore, TOP aims to delay formal structured learning until age seven and invest instead in 
the social and emotional development of our early learners. 
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9.10 Requiring Local Authorities to implement District Plans and Resource Consent 
conditions that respect and protect children as citizens 


TOP will require Local Authorities to ensure that District Plans and Resource Consents: 

• Favour location of facilities for early care and education in residential communities rather 
than commercial industrial areas. 

• Have Resource Consent conditions that protect children from adverse environmental 
effects, for example, location close to adverse industrial activities or busy intersections. 

• Do not have Resource Consent conditions that disadvantage children, for example through 
excessive environmental noise control or parking space conditions. 
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10 Phased implementation 


The implementation of this policy will be as follows: 

1. The mere publication of this research-based policy will build awareness among journalists, 
other political parties, would-be corporate investors and the public, that early childhood 
education in NZ should move towards community-led, caring services, if our children are to 
develop the skills they need for their future. 

2. Over the course of the next election campaign, awareness will also be raised, for example, in 
terms of child development, child-led learning (including through play) vs formal, structured 
'learning', the importance of nature play, and judgements of school readiness. 

3. Once the Tax Reform is in place, TOP will invest $1 billion into raising the quality of existing 
community-led centres, through education of staff and reductions in ratios (where 
appropriate), with an emphasis on investment in vulnerable communities. As the quality of 
services improves, the bureaucracy across the sector will diminish, thus freeing up more 
funding for on-going professional development. 

4. Policy, funding and regulations will be reviewed to encourage integration between ECE 
services and community, and between ECE services and schools. 

5. Legislation will be created to allow qualified ECE teachers to teach in year 1 & 2 classrooms 
at schools. 

Thus, the early childhood education options for whanau will comprise: 

o Being 'at home' with pre-school children, with a $200 per week UBI for the first three 
years (this may include attendance at community-led ECE services) 
o Playcentre, where parents / whanau attend with their 0-7 year old/s for half-day 
sessions. Each Playcentre opens for various sessions, based on the demand of that 
community. The requirements for qualifications of parents will incorporate the intrinsic 
value of parents / whanau as teachers, rather than enforcing a universal model on the 
Playcentre sector. Subsidies for parents / whanau attending early childhood education 
settings will be considered in the longer term, 
o Playgroups, where parents attend with their 0-7 year old/s, organised by parents, with 
no requirement for formal education, and increased funding allocations, 
o Home-based care, with qualified carers and ratios of 1:4, with a maximum of two 

children under two years old (1:4 model) and three children under two (2:8 model). This 
is a drop-off option for parents of 0-7 year olds. Home-based care services will run 
alongside kindergartens, Playcentre and Te Kohanga Reo, with integration between 
services. Significant investment in education is needed within this sector to create 
consistency of qualifications across carers/educators themselves (rather than just the 
relying on the qualifications of supervisors/coordinators), 
o Association-run, kindergartens, with qualified staff and ratios of 1:10. This will be a 
drop-off option for parents of 3-7 year olds. Kindergartens may decide to run half-day 
or full-day sessions, based on the demands of their communities. Kindergartens may 
continue to aim for 100% qualified staff. 

o Te Kohanga Reo, a full Maori language service for 0-7 year olds, largely operated by 
whanau with trained teachers and parent / whanau helpers, with ratios of 1:4 for under 
twos and 1:6 for two year olds and over. This is a community-based model that offers 
drop-off options for parents, and may include parent / whanau helpers (thus improving 
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ratios), depending on the demand and availability of the community. The requirements 
for qualifications of teachers will incorporate kaupapa Maaori values, rather than 
enforcing a universal education model on the Kdhanga sector, 
o Culturally specific centres, such as A'oga Amata Pasifika pre-school services, 
o Education and Care services, with services tailored to the needs of the community. This 
is a drop off option for parents of 0-7 year olds, with current ratios of 1:5 for under twos 
and 1:10 for two year olds and over. This sector will be required to provide full financial 
reporting to the Ministry, to ensure government funding is responsibly spent. 
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11 Other relevant TOP policies 


In summary, TOP places children in the centre of their learning experiences by providing support to 

families and the early childhood education sector. TOP values parents / whanau as educators of 

their children, rather than workers within an economic system, and aims to strengthen communities 

through integrated services for early learning. 

Other relevant TOP policies that will contribute to improved outcomes for Early Learners include: 

1. The Tax Reform Policy - by taxing assets and reducing income tax, with the aim of improving 
inequality, many New Zealanders will be better positioned to make the choice to be with their 
children if they want to. Only 20% of New Zealanders (the richest people) will be worse off 
under this policy. Over time, housing will become more affordable. 

2. The Affordable Home Reform policy will provide security of tenure to tenants and improve the 
quality of the housing stock, and thus make home-based care a more viable option for tenants. 

3. The new Housing Supply policy, which will encourage a more social approach to housing 
development. 

4. The Universal Basic Income Policy 

a. Giving $13,000 per annum ($250/week) for every 18-64 year old New Zealand citizen or 
permanent resident (65+ get Superannuation which is a form of UBI) 

b. Giving $2080 per annum ($40/week) for every child (under 18s), paid to parents 

c. Introducing a flat tax, which means most people pay less tax per annum (when coupled 
with the UBI), benefitting those on lower incomes. 

5. The Thriving Families Policy (TOP'S fall-back option in the negotiation with other parties) 

o Giving $200 per week to all families with one or more children under the age of three (as 
detailed above). 

o Providing an additional subsidy for low-income families with children under three years 
of age. 

o Improving support for low-income, in-work families with children under 17, whereby the 
test for eligibility is based on income and wealth only (not hours worked). 

o Regulating residential tenancy law so tenants can remain in their homes long term. 

o Requiring a WOF on residential rentals to ensure sanitation, warmth and energy 
efficiency standards. 

6. The Preventative Healthcare Policy 

o Acknowledging that prevention is best implemented in local communities in ways that 
suit that community. 

o Including communities in discussions of mental health solutions, rather than putting 
funding for mental health through DHBs and Ministry. 

o Acknowledging and supporting mental health challenges, especially for first-time 
parents 188 . 
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12 Glossary 


Agency: action, power or operation. 

Barnardos: an organisation committed to working with families across Aotearoa to deliver the support they 
need in a way that will give them the most benefit. 

BEd: Bachelor of Education. 

bureaucracy: any administration in which action is impeded by unnecessary official procedures. 

CAT scans: or CT Scan, a type of medical imaging (Computed Tomography) using computer-processed 
combinations of many X-Ray measurements taken from different angles to produce cross-sectional images of 
specific areas of a scanned object, allowing the user to see inside without cutting. Since their use began in the 
1990's, along with PET scans and MRIs, huge gains in the study of the living brain have occurred, including how 
learning takes place by observing firing of nerves in certain sections of the living brain. 

cognitive: pertaining to the mental act or process by which knowledge is acquired, including perception, 
intuition and reasoning. 

Cognitive flexibility: the ability to think about multiple concepts simultaneously or to switch between ways of 
thinking, for example, doing puzzles while reciting nursery rhymes, moving between unstructured play and 
instruction-based games, or adjusting to new rules in a well-known game. 

cohort: a band, company or contingent of people with something in common, such as a birth year or first year 
of schooling. 

collaborative: describing units that work together in joint effort for mutual outcome. 

creativity: fertility of imagination, ingenuity, inventiveness, originality - all of which are ripe for development 
of intelligence, resilience and self esteem during the pre-school years. 

critical theories: ways of thinking that challenge the status quo. 

curiosity: inquisitiveness; an eager desire to know. 

curriculum: a list of required courses of study (that must be offered by NZ schools). A detailed plan for day-to- 
day teaching. 

Diploma level: indicating successful completion of a qualification, one lower than a Bachelor Degree, 
discourse: verbal communication. 

discovery: on-going desire to uncover, conceive, contrive, design, devise, invent, originate and pioneer. 

dispositions: temperaments or frames of mind. Referring here to that of children whose sense of security is at 
a level that allows those children to put energy into growing intellectually, not just surviving. 

diversity: the state of being different or varied. Referring to a population incorporating an assortment of 
different cultures, gender identities, beliefs, preferences and ways of adapting to disability and opportunity. 

drop-off option: the option of leaving the child in the care of a child-centred facility, as opposed to having the 
parent present and involved in the educative process. 

dyadic: a relationship of two. In this case, the baby and its key adult. A dyadic relationship delivers 
connectivity, attunement, safety and predictability. These aspects of the relationship enable the right 
conditions for unimpeded brain development. 
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Early Start: an intensive home-visiting service for family / whanau with newborn babies where difficult 
situations have the potential to negatively impact on the life chances of children in their care. 

ECE: Early Childhood Education 

education sector: the part or subdivision of an economy that pertains to education. 

ERO: Education Review Office. A government department, set up under the State Sector Act 1988 to evaluate 
and report publicly on the quality of education provided in New Zealand schools and early childhood services, 
and on the effective use of public funds. 

executive function: with regard to the brain and learning; executive refers to the act of executing or carrying 
out, completing, performing, accomplishing - neurological mechanisms resulting in a particular function. 

Family Start: a voluntary, intensive home visiting programme that works with vulnerable 0-5 year-old children 
and their whanau. It focuses on improving children's growth and health, learning and relationships, family 
circumstance, environment and safety. Operated from the Ministry of Health, Family Start is available to 
families with pre-school children in selected regions of New Zealand. 

flexi hours: a system of scheduling that allows employees to clock on and off at times that suit their lives and 
concurrently allows the employer's expected work hours to be met. 

GradDipTchg: Post Graduate Diploma in Teaching. 

hegemony: ascendency or domination of one power or sector within a society. 

holistically: describing a view of something (in this case a child) that considers all of the parts and their 
organisation that make that child a complete and unique organism with potential to grow through the various 
stages of development. 

Home Interaction Programme for Parents and Youngsters: "H.I.P.P.Y." is a home-based intervention 
programme for parents and youngsters, aimed at educational enrichment, with a focus on pre-literacy and 
pre-numeracy skills. It was introduced to New Zealand in 1992, by Great Potentials Foundation. The 
programme is specifically designed for those parents who may not feel comfortable in their own abilities to 
support their children's education. 

homogeneity: Composed of similar in kind or nature; sameness. 

Incredible Years: Programmes for both the parents and teachers of children aged 3 to 8. They help reduce 
and manage challenging behaviour and increase children's social and self-control skills. Provided by the 
Ministry of Education. 

institutional education: education taking place in an institution rather than in the home and immediate 
community. 

Kaupapa Maori: Maori approach. A philosophical doctrine incorporating the knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values of Maori society. 

Kohanga Reo: Nest (for) Language, (Te Reo Maori). At Kohanga Reo, mokopuna ("grand"children) are totally 
immersed in Maori language and tikanga (culture) from birth through to the age of six. This means that the 
only language spoken at Kohanga Reo is Maori. 

limbic system: this part of the brain is involved with behavioural and emotional responses. Along with the 
brainstem (survival part) the limbic system will largely develop so long as the child is kept alive. Unlike the pre¬ 
frontal cortex which is desirable, but not necessary for basic survival. 

mandate: authority or directive. 

market driven: controlled and guided by commercial considerations with the expectation that efficiency and 
competition equate to a greater share for all. See: trickle down. 
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metacognition: what occurs as a result of the mental act or process by which knowledge is acquired. Includes 
perception, intuition and reasoning. 

Mokopuna Ora, Grandchild, Health. (Te Reo Maori). See: Tamariki Ora 

MRI scans: a type of medical imaging (Magnetic Resonance Imaging) used in radiology to form pictures of the 
anatomy and the physiological processes of the body. As with CAT scans, not developed for use until the 
1990's. Studying a living brain and nerve firing patterns occurring in real time in response to various stimuli, 
opened neuroscience up to massive new frontiers, not the least being how the brain develops for learning. 

National Standards: The learning goals for what students are expected to know and be able to do at each 
grade level. The National Party introduced a policy of National Standards in reading and mathematics for 
primary-aged students in February 2010. These have recently been removed. 

Neo-liberal: pertaining to a modified form of liberalism tending to favour free-market capitalism. 

Neoliberalism sees competition as the defining characteristic of human relations. It redefines citizens as 
consumers, whose democratic choices are best exercised by buying and selling, a process that rewards merit 
and punishes inefficiency. It maintains that "the market" delivers benefits that could never be achieved by 
planning. 

Neurologically: pertaining to the anatomy, physiology, functions and diseases of the nerves and the nervous 
system. The term in this paper pertains mostly to the brain, which is the organ that governs the rest of the 
nervous system. 

neuroplastic: neuro (of nerves), plastic (able to be moulded or formed). When applied to a young child's brain 
(which is very neuroplastic), neuroplasticity describes how experiences reorganize neural pathways in the 
brain. Long lasting functional changes regarding neural connections in the brain occur when we learn new 
things or memorize new information. In early childhood, if certain neural pathways are not constantly used 
and re-routed, they are pared away. The tasks connected with these pathways can be learned later, but it 
takes much greater effort. Maximising the neuroplasticity of the very young brain is the basis of TOP'S ECE 
policy. 

neuroscience: The study of the anatomy, physiology and biochemistry of the nervous system. 

non-contact hours: Time set aside in a contract whereby the teacher is relieved of being part of a 
teacher/child ratio and can withdraw to work on professional development. 

Nordic countries: Countries in Scandinavia: Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

not-for-profit: describes a type of organization that does not earn profits for its owners. All of the money 
earned by or donated to a not-for-profit organization is used in pursuing the organization's objectives and 
keeping it running. 

PAFT: Parents as First Teachers (PAFT) is a low-intensity home visitation programme for parents with children 
from birth through to three years of age. In New Zealand it is targeted at families facing particular challenges 
to their parenting. 

partisan: one-sided; excessively devoted to one faction / party / philosophy, etc. 

pay parity: the practice of ensuring that employees in the same job (or a job of equal value and location) are 
paid fairly, relative to one another, regardless of their gender or ethnicity or place within a sector. 

pedagogical: pertaining to the principles, practice, or profession of teaching. 

pedagogy: the principles, practice or profession of teaching. 

Parents Inc.: or Parents Centre NZ Inc. Established in 1952, Parents Inc. has 46 Centres that deliver support to 
parents at all stages throughout the postnatal and antenatal periods. 
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play-based learning: equals learning through play; a term used in education and psychology to describe how 
a child can learn, in a self directed manner, to make sense of the world around them. Through play, children 
can develop social and cognitive skills, mature emotionally, and gain the self-confidence required to engage in 
new experiences and environments. 

Plunket: short for Plunket Society, whose mission is "to ensure that New Zealand children are among the 
healthiest in the world". The Plunket Society was founded in 1907 by child health visionary, Sir Frederic Truby 
King. His vision was to help mothers and save the babies who were dying (during that period of history) from 
malnutrition and disease. Plunket has moved with the times and its relevance today is testimony to that. 

post-disciplinary: A discipline is an area of study or research. Interdisciplinary (including pre- and post- 
disciplinary) collaboration happens when there are feedback loops, when individuals take back insights from 
other disciplines into their individual disciplinary research, or work together on the project that overlaps 
multiple disciplines. 

post-graduate diploma: a qualification taken after a bachelor's degree. It is usually awarded by a university or 
a graduate school and usually takes two or more study terms to complete. 

post-structural: A form of literary and critical theory. Post-structuralism means to go beyond the 
structuralism of theories that imply a rigid inner logic to relationships that describe any aspect of social reality. 

pre-frontal cortex: Part of the frontal lobe of the brain, implicated in empathy, decision-making, self¬ 
regulation, and planning. 

pre-natal: referring to the stages of development before birth. There are three: germinal stage (first 2 weeks 
after conception), embryonic period (3 rd to 8 th week), fetal period (9 th week until birth). 

reciprocity: the practice of exchanging things with others for mutual benefit, especially privileges granted by 
one organization or another. 

resilient: able to withstand or recover quickly from difficult conditions. Adapting well in the face of adversity, 
trauma, tragedy, threats or serious health problems. 

rhythmic movement: A therapeutical method that helps a child to overcome learning, sensory, emotional and 
behavioural challenges. It is movement based, incorporates primitive (infant or neo-natal) reflex integration 
and uses developmental movements, gentle isometric pressure and self-awareness to rebuild the foundations 
necessary to overcome such challenges. 

risk-benefit analyses: Analyses are detailed examinations of the elements or structure of something. Risk- 
benefit analyses seek to quantify the risk and benefits (of a method/activity) and hence their ratio. Analysing a 
risk can be heavily dependent on the human factor of any method or activity, e.g, (with relevance to ECE) 
using old, blunt tools in the woodwork corner supposedly to avoid injury c.f. using accurate, sharp, well- 
balanced tools with adequate supervision. The latter wins out as it actually results in fewer injuries and more 
extension and satisfaction for the learner. 

sanitation: Conditions relating to public health, especially the provision of clean drinking water and adequate 
sewage disposal. In particular, pertaining to dwellings so that they are fit for human habitation with systems 
for taking dirty water and other waste products away from buildings in order to protect people's health. The 
concept was promoted by Florence Nightingale in the 1850's and resulted in huge reductions in morbidity and 
mortality. 

self-regulate: To control one's behaviour, emotions and thoughts in the pursuit of long-term goals. With 
specific regard to children: having the ability to manage disruptive emotions and impulses. A child with self- 
regulatory skills is able to focus his/her attention, control his/her emotions and manage his/her thinking, 
behaviour and feelings. 
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SKIP: Safe Kids Identification Programme. It stands for many things including: Children needing six things to 
grow into happy and capable adults: love and warmth , talking and listening, guidance and understanding, a 
structured and secure world, consistency and consequences, and limits and boundaries. 

social capital: the networks of relationships among people who live and work in a particular society, enabling 
that society to function effectively. 

Tamariki Ora: Children, Health (te Reo Maori). The Well Child / Tamariki Ora Programme is a package of 
health services offered to all NZ families and whanau with children from birth to 5 years. Well Child is designed 
to support children to protect and improve their health, so that they can grow and develop to their full 
potential. 

Traumatic experiences: Incidents that cause physical, emotional, spiritual or psychological harm. The child 
experiencing the distressing event may feel threatened, anxious or frightened, as a result. They may not know 
how to respond and will need support and time to recover from the event and to regain emotional and mental 
stability. 

'trickle-down' effect: originally a term used by Will Rogers, a comedian and commentator, to derisively 
describe President Hoover's stimulus efforts during the Great Depression. More recently, in the 1980's it was 
used to justify taxing the wealthy less in order to stimulate the economy in the belief that wealth thus created 
would "trickle down" to the lower socio-economic groups. In this case the term is used to describe a belief, not 
grounded in scientific theory that formalizing learning at pre-school level would give certain children an 
advantage over others. Such theories have "trickled down" to become a common belief, affecting educational 
policy such as imposing "National Standards" on all primary school children. 

TOP: The Opportunities Party 

Tuakana / teina: The tuakana-teina relationship, an integral part of traditional Maori society, provides a 
model for buddy systems. An older or more expert tuakana (brother, sister or cousin) helps and guides a 
younger or less expert teina (originally a younger sibling or cousin of the same gender). In a learning 
environment the tuakana-teina roles may be reversed at any time. For example, the student who yesterday 
was the expert on te wa and explained the lunar calendar may need to learn from her classmate today about 
how manaakitanga (hospitality) is practised by the local hapu. 

Tumultuous: in this context, tumultuous means wildly oscillating, swinging, changing from one extreme to 
another in rapid succession. 

UBI: Universal Basic Income, one of TOP'S pivotal policies. 

Vulnerable: experiencing barriers to social, economic, political and environmental resources. 

Whole Child Approach: A whole child approach to education is defined by policies, practices and relationships 
that ensure each child, in each school, in each community, is healthy, safe, engaged, supported and 
challenged. Whole child development includes building social and emotional intelligence, and assumes that 
children will have a caring community around them as they grow. 

Whanau: family (te Reo Maori). The term is wider than that, meaning an extended family or community of 
related families belong to a geographical area or turangawaewae. In terms of early learning, siblings, close 
cousins and other children are considered integral to a child's learning through tuakana/teina relationships. 
This theory of sociocultural development was also developed in modern literature by Vygotsky. 

Whanau Ora: "family health". It is a major contemporary indigenous health initiative in NZ driven by Maori 
cultural values. Its core goal is to empower communities and extended families to support families within the 
community context rather than individuals within an institutional context. 

WOF: Warrant of Fitness. In this case, certain legislated baseline building and maintenance codes that 
landlords must comply with in order to rent out a dwelling; e.g. dry houses due to being fitted with insulation. 
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